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—— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our readers will observe that the paragraphs 
which follow are chiefly from the editor’s private 
correspondence, and are not parts of a regular 
journal. They are extracted in many cases from 
the midst of business details; yet to many per- 
sons they will doubtless prove highly interesting. 


Paris, June 17, 1833. 
Calais to Paris.—On the 6th we passed over to 
Calais in a paltry steam boat, such as would not 
be tolerated on the Hudson or Delaware. On 
landing we were surrounded by a score of porters 
and commissionaires, each urging us to visit his 


hotel. We dined at a table d'héte with one of the 


Antwerp generals; and set off at night in the mail 
for Paris. Mr. A., Dr. C., and I were the only 
passengers. We dined the next day at Amiens, 
and visited the Cathedral which is considered a 
chef d’ceuvre of Gothic architecture. The appear- 
ance of the country here disappointed me. I 
looked around in vain for “la belle France.”’ 
The contrast with English scenery is immense. 
A fence here and there would have made it look 
like New Jersey. We soon found that we had 
changed our quarters. The difference of com- 
plexion was very obvious. Few houses except 
in the villages, so that “the country” seems un- 
inhabited. ‘The people live so much out of doors, 
that we saw hundreds with their loaf and knife in 
the open air. Their politeness struck us forcibly. 
We arrived at Paris on the morning of June 8th. 
We put up at first at the Hotel des Princes, in the 
Rue Richelieu. Dr. C. has since gone to an 
English boarding-house. I am at Meurice’s 
Hotel, in the Rue de Rivoli, opposite to the gar- 
den of the Tuileries. We have been very kindly 
treated by the Americans here. ‘here is a little 
circle of them, chiefly men of business, who are 
truly pious. Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Monod, jr. are 
both absent. I have heard three excellent French 
sermons, better than all I heard in England and 
Scotland put together. Have been to the King’s 
Library, the Palaces, the Sorbonne, the college 
of France, the H. des Invalides, &c. Dr. C. and 
I made two vain attempts to get into the Cham- 
ber of peers. 

Paris,—Napoleon—Gardens.—I am writing at a 
window which faces the garden of the Tuileries. 
You may therefore expect me to be very French. 
I generally tell those with whom I have to do that I 
aman American, lest they should set me down asa 
British subject. The highest and lowest manifest 


great respect for America. The driver of a cabrio- 


let said, on hearing from whence we came, ‘“*C’est 
un bon pays,” and another of the same profession 
expressed the strongest wish that Napoleon could 
have escaped to the United States. Napoleon is 
worshipped as the patron saint of Paris. His 
memory seems to have settled in its proper 
place. They look at his exploits without the ex- 
citement of revolutionary feeling, and admire his 
greatness as matter of history. They are at the 
present time erecting scaffolds on the top of the 
column in the Place Vendéme, for the purpose of 
rearing there the statue of Napoleon. Many of 
the public works which he began, and which the 
Bourbons discontinued, are renewed and now in 
progress. The sound of the hammer may be 
heard all over Paris. : 

Nothing can be more consummately nice than the 
public gardens of this odd, queer, bizarre place, Pa- 
ris; nor any thing more disgusting than most of the 
crowded thoroughfares. Every thing seems to 
be done at random and for present gratification. 
The Frenchman lives out of doors, and therefore 


loves fine public walks, and so he has them. But 


the very possession of these tempts him to leave 
the streets dirty. Even when you escape a run- 
ning over, you are splashed with dirty water 
from the gutterin the middle of the street. As to 


manners, the English have made us think that 


the French are monkeys. Fops are fops all the 
world over; but the gentlemen of Paris are in my 
opinion gentlemen indeed. Another point in 
which I found myself mistaken is the regard to 
decorum. With the exception of the print shop 
windows, I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is here more regard to bienseance in public, 
than in any place I ever saw. This is, in fact, 
the veil which hides the grossness of Parisian 
vice. Americans are too much in the habit of 
identifying themselves entirely with Englishmen, 
not allowing as they should for the adinixture of 
foreign influence in the formation of our national 
character and manners. The truth is that many 
of our most familiar usages are strange to the 
English, and completely French. When we 


therefore wish to draw the line between Galli- 


cisms and Anglicisms, we must take good care 
not to class all that is familiar to us with the lat- 
ter, and then reckon the opposite as French. If 
we ever meet again, 1 will give you some speci- 
fic exemplifications of my meaning. 


Paris, July 1, 1833 

Americans at Paris.—Dr. Torrey has kindly of- 
fered to take any thing which I may have to send, 
and toenhance the value of my letter, let me inform 
you that my trunk is already packed for Stras- 
burgh. My passport exhibits a very curious ap- 
pearance, having ten seals more than when you 
saw it, viz. those of the American Legation 
‘at London, the Fregch consulate there, the autho- 
rities at Calais, the American Legation at Paris, 
the Prefecture of Police, the Austrian Legation, 
the Prussian, do. the Bavarian, do. the Baden, do. 
the Free cities of Germany, do., and the Sardinian, 
do. Mr. Wilkes arrived here late on Saturday night; 
I saw him yesterday and heard him preach. I heard 
Mr. Monod (Editor of the Archives) at night. AsI 
am about to leave Paris for the present, I shall 
recapitulate the names of my countrymen whom 


Ihave seen here. Mr. Curtis and family. Mr. 
Edwards (brother of Mrs. C.) and family. ‘These 
families go to America in August. Mr. J. Tyog 
Adams and his wife; Madame Gourlay; Messrs. 
George and William Douglass, of New York; 
Messrs. Stoddard, William R. Dykeman, John 
J. Osborn, Todd, William C. Baker, Dunscomb 
Bradford, J. T. Jenks. Besides these American 
residents, I have met with several transient visit- 
ers. Mr. John C. Halsey and family; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hyde, Mr. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, of 
New York; and Mr. Hammersley, who is lately 
gone to travel in the East. Also Mr. Hillhouse, 
a graduate and former tutor of Yale College, who 
has been pursuing recluse studies here for twelve 
years. I was yesterday in company with Mr. 
John Stoddard of Northampton, and Mr. Ed- 
wards, and found to my surprise that the one was 
a lineal descendant of old Mr. Stoddard, grand- 
father and predecessor of Jonathan Edwards, and 
the other a lineal descendant of Jonathan Ed- 
wards himself. 


Protestants in Paris.—Mr. Monod has returned, 
and I have had much pleasure in meeting with 
him. He spoke of you with great affection, and 
wished that you could see the change in affairs 
since you were here. ‘There is a regular French 
service independent of the state in the Rue Tait- 
bout, where I have heard two excellent sermons 
from Mr. Audebez and one from Mr. Grandpierre. 
Mr. Wilkes preaches in the same room in the af- 
ternoon. Dr. Cox has supplied his place for the. 
last three Sabbaths, and has been heard by 
Madame de Stael and the Duchesse de Broglie. 
He has also preached in the house of Mr. Lovett, 
the Episcopal minister of Marbouef chapel. We 
have fallen into a very pleasant circle of Ameri- 
ean Christians: a small company of these hold a 
meeting every Saturday evening for the study of 
the Scriptures. M# Knowles Taylor, of New 
York, arrived here on Friday evening, greatly 
improved in health. I delivered Mr. Rives’ let- 
ter to General Lafayette the day before he left 
Paris. He was very kind, and to my surprise 
referred of his own accord to the occurrences at 
Princeton on the occasion of his visit. 3 


Strasburgh, July 4, 1833. 
France and French Manners.—It was not my 
intention to write from places which I merely 
stop at; but as Iam detained for some pours at 
this link between the French and German na- 
tions, I spend a few waste moments in announc- 
ing my progress. I left Paris at six o’clock on 
Monday evening, July Ist, in the cabriolet of the 
Malle-poste or mail-coach, along side of the Cou- 
rier or Captain. We were two nights on the 
road, and reached this city yesterday afternoon. 
The country through which we passed was for 


the most part fine, and in some places exquisitely 


beautiful. For the first time I enjoyed the sight 
of vineyards, which I saw in abundance in the 
Champane country. They are neither so poeti- 
cal in their looks, as 1 once thought, nor so 
contemptible as Russell would have led me to be- 
lieve. The region through which our route lay 
presented a beautiful undulating surface, occa- 
sionally rising into hills, and subsiding into 
cultivated valleys. Some of the latter, viewed 
from the adjoining heights, equalled any thing 
which I had seen in England, always excepting 
that peculiar richness of vegetable green which 
England seems to possess without a rival. 

The only places of note through which we, 
passed were Meaux, (Bossuet’s See,) Verdun 
and Metz. At the two last mentioned, I exhib- 
ited my passport before we were allowed to cross 
the draw-bridge. These are fortified places and 
present a very martial aspect. Nothing indeed 
in France strikes a stranger from America more 
strongly than the predominance of military forms 
and bellicose arrangements. Soldiers you meet 
at every turn, in all varieties of costume. Al- 
most all public functionaries also wear a dress 
which to us seems military. As I am about to 
leave the kingdom for the present, I may say at 
parting, that I feel far more respect for the 
French than I did before I knew them. In Eng- 
land there exists a prejudice aginst France, so 
deep as to render their opinion worthless. The 
vivacity of the Frenchman looks like folly to 
John Bull, and his politeness like hypocritical 
grimace, and in expressing this opinion the Eng- 
lish fondness for caricature distorts and magnifies 
the truth ad infinitum. So faras I am myself 
concerned, I do not hesitate to say that English 
books and traditionary notions, had made a false 
impression with respect to France. In the ordi- 
nary intercourse of well-bred people here, there 
is as little grimace as in the intercourse of Yan- 
kees. Flourishing and capering arc as little ad- 
mired here as any where. Over and over again 
I have heard Americans at Paris express the sur- 
prise they felt on finding so little ceremony prac- 
tised among the French. Moreover the polite- 
ness of the French is not mere form. 


A glimpse of Strasburgh.—While I was writing 
the above, a servant asked me whether I would 
have tea, or a dejeuner a la fourchetie, i.e. a sub- 
stantial breakfast. I named the latter, rather at 
random, than from choice, when lo! he presented 
himself with a mutton-chop, a dish of fried pota- 
toes puffed like fritters, a roll of bread, and a 
bottle of water. When I had finished, he return- 
ed, took away the things, brought me cold 
tongue, salad, and an omelette. These I tasted, 
for form’s sake, after which he removed them 
and put on strawberries, sugar and sweet-cakes. 
He finally brought coffee, and cognac brandy to 
take after it. I write this because my rule is 
not to send essays home, but to record my im- 
pressions. | | 
Since breakfast I have been to see the famous 
Cathedral, a most noble building. The steeple is 
the highest edifice in Europe, and (with the ex- 
ception of the great Pyramid) in the world. I 
ascended the platform around it, where I found 
the names of people from all countries graven in 
the stone ; some of them hundreds of years old. 
Among them were the names of an American 
lady and gentleman whom I had seen at Paris. 
The people of Strasburgh speak French and 
German; I hear both spoken constantly around me. 


Munich, July 13, 1833. | 


You will have learned, I trust, before this 


July, and arrived at Strasburgh on the third. 
After getting one night’s rest in bed, and cele- 
brating our national independence on the top 
of the highest edifice in Europe, I set my face 
towards Germany, and my foot into an Eilwagen. 
I crossed the Rhine upon the bridge of boats, 
and was a good deal disappointed at the aspect 
of the stream. After stopping once or twice 
for reinforcements, we were full, and for the 
first-time I was thrown into society exclusively 
German. AsI satin the corner.of the Wugen, 
and imbibed my neighbours’ gutturals, my sen- 
sations -were a little novel and romantic too. 
Some of my companions spoke the language in 
a way that was disgusting; for it is very true, 
as an Englishman said to me to-day, that 
German, when ill-spoken, is the vilest speech 
on earth. There were two, however, at the 
same time in the party, whose discourse was 
music. ‘The one was a young man in military 
undress; the other was an elderly merchant of 
Saxony, who talked chiefly on politics, and in a 
way which would have charmed you. For 
while on the one hand he exemplified most 
strongly that peculiar * innigkeit’” and inten- 
sity of feeling which distinguishes the nation, 
he gave me a fine sample of the richness, flexi- 
bility and power which characterize the. lan- 
guage. He displayed an intimate acquaintance 
with the state of Europe, and expressed the 
soundest sentiments on the theory of government. 
At times he was even eloquent. ., 


I awoke on the morning of July 5th and found 
myself sitting in the coach at the door of the 
Post Office in Carlsruhe. Here we were obliged 
to wait three hours. Part of this tedious vacu- 
um I consumed in drinking coffee and un-sweet- 
ened rusk, at a German tavern; another part in 
reading the newspapers; and a third in roaming 
about the town. Carlsruhe, as you ought to 
know, is the Residenzstadt (court city) of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and a very neat and 
handsome town it is. It looked rather dull at 
four in the morning, but the streets are straight 
and clean, and the public buildings fine. Here 
some of our party left us, and others sat in their 
stead. The new company was found on inquiry 
to consist of a Saxon, a Wurtemburgian, an 
Alsatian, a Swiss, an American, and a Dane. 
The last was a young man, gentlemanlike, well- 
dressed, and companionable. I had heard, both 
in Europe and America, of the surprising ease 
with which the North-men (Russians, Danes, 
and Swedes) learn foreign languages, and of the 
perfection in which they often speak them. I 
found that my companion upon this occasion was 
a case in point. German he talked with just as 
much ease as any German present, and with all 
the German tones and gestures. French he pro- 
fessed to know better than German, and he spoke 
itlikea Frenchman. He could also speak Italian, 
but he gave no specimen. Last of all, I asked him 
whether he could speak English, and was gratified 
to find that he was at home there too. He was 
far from speaking English like a native, for he 
only learned it last winter, but he jabbered 
it intelligibly and with great correctness. I 
enjoyed the elocution of the Saxon till we got to 
Stuttgart, and by way of contrast the harsh 
thunder grated from the larynx of a Swiss 
watchmaker. He too talked politics, with the 
voice of a hoarse mule, and the look of an assas- 
sin. He shrieked so that I thought he must be 


comes to hand, that I left Paris on the first of | 


some desperate conspirator, till he began to dis- 
course in precisely the same tone, about some 
contested questions in the mystery of watch- 
making. 


Line of Bavaria and Wurtemburg.—Our dinners 
at the country taverns were in the French style, 
very good and very cheap. At every plate there. 
was placed a tall bottle of white Rhein-wein. After 
lodging at Stuttgart, we stopped for two hours at 
Ulm on the evening of the 6th, and then passed 
from Wurtemburg into Bavaria. These two king- 
doms, as one of the party said, ‘“‘soleten zusammen 
gehoren’’ (ought to be united) since they are just 
alike, though the former is regarded as the richer 
of the two. I saw no striking scenery, though 
ever and anon a pleasing landscape would present | 
itself, diversified by woods, meadows, and fields 
of corn, and vineyards. | 


Augsburg.—About five o’clock on the morning 
of the 7th we entered Augsburg, and I felt mysclf 
transported to the olden time. ‘This celebrated 
city, though a place of no small trade, is more 
entirely antique in its appearance than any which 
Ihave seen. The architecture and the looks of the 
inhabitants are equally “altfrankisch.” Tlouses 
completely covered on the outside with paintings; 
windows as big as my hand with a network of 
wire before them; women with a dozen yards of 
broad black ribbon hanging down their backs, and 
a multitude of other objects, equally novel, made 


than I had done before. I am told, however, that 
Augsburg is nothing in point of obsoleteness, to 
Nuremburg. A gentleman said to day, that 
Nurnberg was “a Pompeii of the middle ages.” 
As we drove away from Augsburg I counted nine- 
teen steeples. While there I went to the Rath- 
haus (senate-house) built by the Romans, and con- 
taining one of the largest halls in Germany. The 
costume of the country-people between Augsburg 
and Munich entertained me. ‘The men wear great 
coats (as dress-coats) with immeasurable buttons, 
red jackets, and hats like churns. Of the women’s 
garments you may have some idea from the emi- 
grants in America. But there it looks like a garb 
of poverty. Here it is worn for display. Some 
of the women whom we met were as fine as pea- 
cocks, and at a distance not unlike that animal. 
Their long white stockings appeared to be the 
most elaborate department of their dress, while 
the protuberance of their petticoats gave them the 
appearance of locomotive demijohns. I was 
amused at the surprise which this array excited 
in a girl from another part of Germany, who was 


me feel more sensibly that I was in the old world, 4 


in the ** wagen”’ with us. 


MORTIFICATION OF SIN, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CASE OF COTTON MATHER. 


Having met with an observation * that the want 
of mortification in a minister procures a sad un- 
successfulness to his ministry,’ that he might not 
be a deplorable instance of it, he resolved imme- 
diately to read over Dr. Owen’s treatise of Morti- 
fication with others on the same subject, and en- 
deavour to follow and apply the directions in it. 
He thought much on the Apostle’s advice toa 
young minister, ‘* Exercise thyself to goliness,”’ 
and read over some discourses‘on the subjects em- 
ploying as he went along particular ejaculations 
on every article. The follwing interesting passa- 
ges taken from his Diary were written shortly 
after he was settled in the ministry, and show how 
conscientiously he watched over his heart and en- 
deavoured to subdue its corruptions. The passages, 
relate to the cure of pride. ‘+The apprehension 
of the cursed pride (the sin of young ministers) 
working in my heart filled me with inexpressible 
bitterness and confusion before the Lord. In my 
early youth, even when others of my age are play- 
ing in the streets, I preached unto very great as- 
semblies and found strange respects among the 
people of God, I feared (and thanks be to God 
that he ever struck me with such a fear) lest a 
snare and a pit were by Satan prepared for such a 
novice. I resolved therefore that 1 would set apart 
a day to humble myself before God for the pride 
of my own heart, and entreat that by his grace I 
may be delivered from that sin and from all the 
dreadful wrath to which I may by that sin be ex- 
posed. * * * * * For my humiliation I 
wrote these considerations.—1. What is pride but 
the very image of Satan on the soul? ‘The more 
any man has of Christ in him, the more humble 
will he be, more low and vile in his own eyes and 
more empty of himself. When God renews his 
image in us he pulls down our proud thoughts. 
"Tis true pride is a most natural sin, but grace+ 
would overcome that in a most special manner and 
measure. And then how little grace have 1! How 
unlike him who could say Iam lowly. Let me 
for this cause abhor myself in dust and ashes. 

2. Do I not by pride offend God? It is a 
breach of his holy command, and he often declares 
his abhorrence of it. His Holy Spirit is grieved 
by it, and how vehemently does the Scripture 
caution against all tendencies unto it? Shall I 
bear to think of offending that God who has been 
a Father to me, and whom I have chosen and 
vowed to love and serve as my God and Father? 
Or that-Spirit upon the sweet influences of 
which my soul does live, sealed unto the day of 
Redemption. | 

But what shall I do for the cure of this disease? 

In the frst and chief place I would carry my 

distempered heart unto the Lord Jesus, and put 
it into the hands of that all sufficient Physician 
for him to cure it. 

Secondly. I would be daily watchful against my 
pride, and continually keep an eye upon my heart, 
and check the least beginnings and first motions 
of this corruption. 

Thirdly. Ewell study much the nature, the 
work and aggravations of this evil, and the excel- 


lency of the grace contrary unto it. 


In one of my supplications this day, I thus ex- 
pressed myself. 

‘¢ Lord what shall I do for the cure of this dis- 
ease, my pride? Blessed be thy name, Thou hast 
showed me a way and bid me walk init. Have 
I not heard thee saying to my sinful, stung and 
swolen soul, Luok unto me and be ye saved ? And 
therefore by’ thy grace I will do it. I have done 


it and have found, and to this day find the bene-’ 


fit of it. Why is it that I am nut insensibly and 
incurably forever carried away captive by the lust 
with which [am now warring? Tis because I 
had put my heart into the hands of the faithful 
Jesus, and he it is that hath not suffered me to go 
on unconcerned about the distemper of my soul, 
but hath awakened me to seck relief at his hands 
as I do this day. * * * * And 
now Lord I come to him. He sees how I am la- 
bouring and heavy laden, but he has bid me come. 
Does he not call for my heart ?—But what kind of 
heart? Itis not mentioned ; but I am sure it is 
my heart that it is called for. Hence, though 
my heart be a proud heart, yet as long as ’tis mine 
I am to bringit. And O Lord! I bring it because 
itis proud. But wherefore doth he call for it? 
Is it not that he may set up his kingdom in it, fill 
it with his graces and manifest the power of his 
rich goodness in it forever? Then let him take my 
heart and make it humble. It is easy with him 


_to do it. Though I cannot overcome this pride, he 


can,—Qh ! let him do it; I wait upon him for it, 
I believe and am satisfied that he will do it, I 
have not sought thy face in vain.” —Chr. Intel. 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS—INTELLI- 
GENCE FROM SCOTLAND. 


Mr, Editor,—I am glad to see that you have 
made arrangements for securing some religious 
intelligence occasionally from Scotland; and, in 
the mean time, as I have lately been favoured 
with a few sketches of the state of things there, 
I will state a few particulars, which I have ga- 
thered from letters and pamphlets, which you may 


not consider unworthy of the attention of your 


readers. 

“The present truth”? that is contested there 
most keenly, is the connexion of Church and 
State. It must be well known to all your readers, 
that the Secession Church, whose glory has been 
that it is a reforming church, in her advances in 
truth has long been preeminently enlightened on 
this subject. About the beginning of this centu- 
ry, the work of one of her ministers, Mr. Graham 
of Newcastle, on ecclesiastical establishments, 
changed, as it is allowed by the historians of the 
English dissenters, the system of warfare entirely 
between the established and dissenting bodies, 
obliging establishments to take the defensive ever 
afterwards; so powerful was his attack. By the 
progress of discussion, the principles of his 
work are now embraced by almost all classes of 
dissenters in Scotland. 

Amidst the distresses of the nation and the ne- 
cessity of looking out for political resources, the 
rich revenues of the established churches of 
England and Ireland have frequently been pointed 
to, as national property, which might be wisely 
and lawfully appropriated to lighten public bur- 
dens. The example of dissenters, who, contri- 
buting their share as other subjects of the State 
for the established church have at the same time 
maintained their own pastors, have often been 
held out as an argument to show how little real 
religion wants the enjoyment of expensive en- 
dowments and extorted revenues. Representa- 
tions of this sort have had so far an effect with 
government as to lead at this time to considerable 
changes in the church of Ireland, a proposal of 
discontinuing the support of the established 
clergv in some of the colonies, and of some slight 
alterations in the Church of England. 

The secularity of the Church of England and 
Ireland had long been known ; but the Church of 
Scotland was often attempted to be held out as 
the model of an establishment, one that ** works 
well.” But of late its true character has been 
drawn by some of its neighbours. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, of the United Secession, who wrote, a few 
years ago, a book called a Comparison of Esta- 
blished and Dissenting Churches, in which he 
excellently applies the doctrines of Mr. Graham, 
says, “* Let the truth be told of this establish- 
ment: the one-half of its ministers are mere 
schoolmasters put into the ul pit, men whose 
study was not to be great divines, but accom- 

lished tutors; that after pleasing some patron 
in the educating of his family, they might receive 
a living in the church ; and whe now go forward 


every Sabbath to repeat the same formal prayers 
which they have learned by heart, and to read 
sermons which they never wrote.” 

The arrogance of their claims, too, in their de- 
mands for new churches, asking accommodation 
in their houses for all the population, without 
respect to the numbers of dissenters in a country 
where the majority are such, has done much to 
bring their sect into disfavour. The support of 
this church has long been felt a heavy burden, 
especially in the large cities. In Edinburgh, 
£14,000 sterling has been collected annually, by 
a tax of 6 per cent. upon all rents within the 
Royal Burgh. A few individuals, two years ago, 
began to let their goods be taken, rather than pay 
such a tax against their conscience ; but of late, 
the number has greatly increased, and the church 
of Scotland is now forced with worse success 
than the church of Ireland at this time, to re- 
sort to the same odious means of raising her 
revenue. Store-keepers’ goods and house-hold- 
ers’ furniture are often taken and exposed for 
public sale, where no bidders can be found, when 
the public are acquainted with the cause of the 
distrain. 

In the meantime the ‘Tower Council, the pa- 
trons of most of this city’s churches, who used to 
select evangelical preachers, as often as they 
could, to fill vacancies, and encourage attendance 
for the profit of the seat rents, (which at one time 
was so abundant as to afford a surplus for civic 
purposes, such as paving the street,) have been 
petitioned by the starving clergy, as this last 
year their income has only been £300, instead of 
£600, or £700, as it used to be. This body, 
however, is not able to afford relief to their peti- 
tioners, as they have been obliged to declare the 
city bankrupt, while the Lord Provost, in assign- 
ing the causes of the failure, states some of the 
chief to be the building and ornamenting of es- 
tablished churches. 

My most enlightened correspondents do not 
consider the nation as yet ready to throw off the 
yoke of an establishment, but they are deter- 
mined to agitate the question, and spread what 
light they can upon the subject. Many pam- 
phlets have been written, and some of the most 
eminent of the dissenters have come forward as 
the public advocates of their cause. As yet no 
name of note in the establishment has been en- 
gaged openly on that side; but some poor 
licentiate has been forced forward into the brunt 
of the battle; and, in a case or two, the con- 
sciousness of defeat has been soothed by the 
consolation of an early appointment to some 
vacant charge among the good livings of the 
church. | 

To prevent the calamity which some foresee, a 
few of the leading men are now striving in the 
petitioning for the abolition of patronage. The 
contest rages. Each party, instead of being led 
by a blind charity, as of late, in lending their aid 
to some united effort for the accomplishment of 
some mighty distant good, now seems deter- 
mined to secure its own work under its own in- 
spection, and go to the field under its own stan- 
dard. Hence the spirit of party seems to pre- 
dominate more at this time than for many years ; 
and some of the great voluntary establishments, 
as the Scottish Missionary Society, are breaking 
up, which is nothing to be regretted, considering 
the wasteful manner in which they were man- 
aged, they often being but a shabby appendix to 
that system of patronage which is the curse of 
many of the institutions besides the established 
religion of that country. 

Voluntary Church Associations” are now 
forming throughout all the country. They are 
joined by most classes of dissenters, and by 
many private members of the established church. 
Their intention is to give the public information, 
by their speeches and writings, and show, that 
religion may prosper without its ministers being 
stipendiaries of the State. Meetings have been 
held in most of the large cities in Scotland ; and, 
at this time, I shall conclude by giving an ex- 
tract from a Report of the Speeches at a very nu- 
merous meeting held some time ago in KEdin- 
burgh.—felig, Monitor. 


—- 


EFFORTS TO REPENT. 

In the ** Mlemoirs and select remains of Win. 
C. Bushnell,” lately published at New Haven, 
by Durrie and Peck, is the following account of 
the conversion of Mr. Bushnell, given by himself. 


‘¢T have always had a speculative belief in the 


fundamental doctrines of the Bible. During 
several seasons of religious excitement, I have 
been more or less awakened to the duty of imme- 
diate repentance, and faith. But my anxiety all 
proved to be temporary, until the first of the pre- 
sent month, when my attention was again aroused 
to the concerns of my soul. At first my feelings 
seemed like to those I had experienced in former 
seasons, with this difference; I felt extremely 
fearful if I let this revival pass by, I should never 
have another call to repentance, but should die 
in my sins. This fear continually corroded me, 
and wrought upon my feelings, until I almost re- 
solved that I would forsake all and follow Christ. 
My judgment approved of this, and conscience 
condemned me for not doing it, but my heart re- 
sisted. It happened that Mr. G was to 
hold an enquiry meeting during that week, which, 
after much hesitation, resolved to attend. I had 
heard much of Mr. G *s success in W., and 
in other places, in times of revivals. Among 
other things, I understood that it was his practice 
at these anxious meetings, to persuade all whom 
he could, to promise that they would seek reli- 
gion. ‘lo this I was decidedly 6pposed, and re- 
solved before I went to meeting, that no importu- 
nity should prevail on me to make such a pro- 
mise. However, I attended the meeting, having 
previously arranged my arguments against pro- 
mising. After the usual introductory services, 
Mr. G began to converse with the impeni- 
tent part of the assembly, and I was preparing 
for the attack. My turn came. Mr. 
took a seat by my side, and commenced question- 
ing concerning my present feelings on the subject 
of religion, in such a feeling, familiar manner, 
and so different from what I had expected, that 
there appeared no occasion for my well framed 
arguments. He asked me; ‘Do you want reli- 
gion now? Do you desire it above every thing 
else ?’? and several questions of a similar charac- 
ter; to which I answered in the affirmative. 
Presently he asked, ‘** Are you willing to pro- 


whole heart ?”? Here I hesitated. To say no, 
would interfere with what I had just told him. 
To say yes, would make void my resolution. After 
a severe struggle, I answered that I had rather 
promise to no one, and that I could seek religion 
without making the promise. He replied, that a 
refusal to promise was a denial of Christ, that I 
could never have religion until 1 was willing to 
make such a promise, and that an obstinacy in this 
matter might prevent my conversion. I felt that 
what he said was true, but my heart continued un- 
yielding for several minutes. At length being con- 
vinced that my former resolution was a bad one, 
that to linger was death, and that if I promised and 
did not succeed, I could but die; I summoned all 
the energy of purpose I was master of, and said, 
‘¢ I will, in reliance on the Divine Spirit, seek the 
Lord with all my heart.’”? Mr. G. then urged me 
to immediate submission to God. I tried to sab- 
mit but found no relief. After the meeting was 
dismissed, I returned home, borne down with my 
sins. No particular change occurred in my feel- 
ings through the week. On the Sabbath I attend- 
ed on the preaching of Mr. G., but my mind was 
so wrought upon, that I obtained very imperfect 
ideas of what was said. I pursued my customary 


business until Tuesday, when my distress of 


<0 


necessity of a change of hearts and in all the 


mise that you will now seek —— with your] 


— 


mind so increased, that I returned to my father’s, 
resolving to attend to nothing else until I 
had obtained religion. I plainly saw that des- 
truction awaited me without repentance. This 
I endeavoured to exercise, which only increas- 
ed my distress. Ishut myself up in my cham- 
ber, where I continued until the next day when 
I went to W., to which place there was also a 
revival of religion Being told on going to 
Deacon L.’s, that there was no other way for me 
but to submit to God, my case was in no respect 
bettered. On Saturday being alone in a cham- 
ber, it appeared that, my danger was imminent, 
and that then was the only opportunity for me to 
repent. I had entered the room several times for 
surrendering myself to God; but I then fully be- 
lieved that the forbearance of God was well nigh 
exhausted. A Village Hymn Book lay near me, 
which I opened to the following :- 
‘Come let me love, or is my mind 
Harden’d to stone or frozen to ice? 
I see the blessed fair one bend 
Aud stoop U embrace me from the skies.” 
When I reached the fifth verse, 
“« Did ever pity stoop so low,” 

I paused, and considered if it were pessible 
for God to look with pity on such a wretch as I. 
Again I looked at the Divine condescension, and 
trust that my heart yielded to God the Saviour ; 
and as I pronounced the Jast line, 

“This heart shall yield to death or love.” 


my heart melted in submission. I saw that God 
had a perfect right to me, and never before did I 


feel so resolved in any purpose, as I then did, to- 
For many days I had been look- | 


be his forever. 
ing at a distance for the Saviour; but I found 
that he was near, even the door of my heart. I 
have been expecting some irresistible influence 


to come and convert me, while I withheld my - 
From the hour that I found | 


heart from God. 


comfort, I have enjoyed myself in feeling submis- 
sive to God. : 

What a perfect practical demonstration of the 
erroneousness of Mr. Bustinell’s former views! 
He had been led to think that sabmission was to be 
the result of an effort to submit. He supposed 
that his salvation depended upon making that 
effort, and making it successfully. He supposed 
that the time for making it had fully come ; per- 
haps, that the best time had passed away ; cer- 
tainly that he could not safely defer it any lon- 
ger. He accordingly made the effort, but in 
vain. A submissive state of mind, such as his 
conscience required of him, would not come -by 
effort. All his endeavours put forth with in- 
creasing energy, prompted by increasing despair, 
were equally and perfectly fruitless; nor have 


-we any reason to believe that his effort would 


have been any more successful, had he continued 
them to the day of his death. At length he was 
reading a hymn which brought one of the divine 
attributes clearly to the view of his mind, and in 
the light of his new idea, the character of God 
appeared to him as it had done before. He saw 
the Saviour’s worthiness to be the Lord of his 
whole soul. No effort, now, was needed. He 
does not seem to have thought of effort. Not by 
effort but spontaneously ; not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not by some change in the substance 
of his soul, but in view of the glorious truth 
concerning God, his heart ‘* melted in submis- 
sion.”” In this submissive state of mind, he saw 
God’s “ perfect right” to him; and when he saw 
it, he did not make an effort to resolve, for effort 
was needless, but * felt resolved to be this for- 
ever.” It was in view of God’s “ perfect right” 
to him, and not in view of the necessity of * ob- 
taining religion,” and of obtaining it now, that 
he felt this resolution, or that he possibly could 
feel it, as the real Christian feels it. 

Of the instructions of his minister, we are not 
prepared to judge. He himself tells us that at one 
time, he obtained but very imperfect ideas of 
what was said ;”” and probably, his apprehension 
was equally defective at other times. But his 
** experience” may be very useful to those who 
are to preach hereafter. lt shows clearly, what 
urging men to effort can do, and what the truth 
of God, containing the satisfactory grounds of sub- 
inission, penitence and faith, can do. And his 
‘‘experience”’ does not stand alone. Examine 
the ** experiences” of persons of undoubted piety 
ever so extensively, and you will find it almost 
every case, that both these influences have ope- 


rated on their minds, and with the same results | 


as in the case of Mr. Bushnell. We recommend 
to ministers, to think much on this subject, in the 
light of their own experience, and of Christian 
experience generally. By Christian experience, 
we mean such as the Christian Scriptures ap- 
prove. It will be a much better help to correct 
views, than is the mere speculative * philosophy 
of religion.” ——Vermont Chronicle 


WHY DO MEN COMPLAIN OF WANT OF TIME17 


It is very erroneous to suppose that having 
much time on our hands will necessarily bring a 
devotional spirit: the contrary is generally the 
case. When persons have little to do, they think 
any time but the present the best; having no en- 
gagements, their mectings with God are deferred, 
and the consequence is, that many unexpected 
hinderances arise to prevent their retirement, ex- 
cept just before they enter their beds, when they 
are generally much fatigued with doing nothing. 
Whereas a person fully employed, if he be spiri- 
tually minded, will say, I know my engagements 
will take up the greater portion of this day: if I 
do not secure these first moments for God, I shall 
have greater difficulty in retiring hereafter, or it 
will be utterly impossible. Jf there le a willing 
mind, opportunities will be found. A man will 
learn to economize his time, to rise alittle earlier, 
and form a plan to regulate his household. Js 
not irregularity the cause of your want of lime? J] 
am convinced that by thus redeeming time, the 
old worthies obtained so much leisure for coim- 
munion with God. David was a king, and more 
engaged than you or I, yet he found time to walk 
within his house with a perfect heart, and to pray 
and cry aloud, at cvening, at morning, and at 
noon? Abraham was a man of most extensive 
business, having three hundred and eighteen 


trained servants born in his own house, yet he | 


found time to walk before God, and to command 
his household after him. Joshua had the com- 
mand of six hundred thousand men, yet he and 
his house served the Lord.—Sherman’s Help. 


ALBIGENSES. 


The war which the Pope waged against the 
Albigenses, was carried on with a degree of 
cruelty, which cast a deep shade over the Roman 
clergy, as their real object appeared to be to de- 
prive the Count of Toulouse of his possession, on 
account of his tolerating the heretics. It was in 
vain that this powerful prince had suffered a dis- 
graceful penance and flagellation from the legate 
Milo, and obtained the papal absolution by great 
sacrifices. The legates, Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, 
and Milo, took Beziers, the eapital of his nephew 
Roger, by storm, and put all the inhabitants 
(about 60,000,) without any distinction of creed, 
to the sword. 

* * * 

The pope suffered these provinces to come into 
the possession of the King of France, in order to 
bind him more firmly to his interests, and force 
him to receive his inquisitors. The heretics were 
now delivered up to the proselyting zeal of the 
Dominicans, and to the courts of the inquisition ; 
and these new auxiliaries, which priestcraft had 
acquired during the war, employed their whole 
power to bring the remainder of the Albigenses to 
the stake, and made even the converts fee] the irre- 
concilable anger of the church, by heavy fines 


and personal punishments . Enc. 
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CONTROVERSY......No. XXXII. 


IS THE PROTESTANT RELIGION THE RELI- 
GION OF CHRIST? 


Philadelphia, September 7th, 1833. 
To the Rev. John Hughes, 

Sir,—I last letter I produced the distinct 
of thoes several Roman Catholic histo- 
rians, in support of my charges against the infa- 
mous lives of the clergy and Popes of Rome. 
This was done in answer to your challenge, to 
the following effect, viz. ‘* Name the page of 
the Catholic historian who states what you have 
pledge myself a 


gain to expose 
you.” (Letter No. XXIX.) And now when these 


connecting authorities are adduced, how do you 


meet them ? 

Thuanus you reject, saying that he was twice 
condemned at Rome by public decrees, in 1609 
and 1757. Were these decrees issued by Gene- 
ral Councils, approved by Popes? If not, they 
in this question. But they were 
Council (that of Trent) sat more 
the first of these dates? 


before 
ons soe that he is not a Catholic 


How then can you say 
historian im 
Has he not written the truth? Yes; and it is 
for this that you reject him, as you did Bellarmine 
when his testimony became insupportable, though 
you informed me once, that he was a standard 
writer in the Church of Rome. Dupin was my 
second witness. You answer, we disown him !”’ 
So you do the Bible, as a rule of faith; and for 
the same reason, that it does not teach Romanism, 
4 left to speak for itself. Dupin not a * Catho- 
ic historian!’ And why? Because he does 
not deny or conceal the corruptions of Popes, 
Prelates and Priests. ‘*He is your enemy be- 
cause he tells you the truth.”” This a summary 
method of disposing of an author; not forsooth, 
because what he says is proved to be false; but 
because he condemns the party whose history he 
writes, and because the condemned party finds 
fault with him for doing it. 

But you are forced to own that my ¢hird wit- 
ness, Baronius *‘is a Catholic historian.” 

Here then we join issue. 7 

On this reference, you speak so unlike a gospel 
minister, or christian gentleman, that I assure you 
I feel ashamed to be dragyed before the commu- 
nity in such company. After language which 
shows a desperate and infatuated state of mind, 
you propose the following extraordinary course— 

“To put the matter to rest, I shall mark the 

ages, and leave two copies of Baronius, one in 

tin, the other im Italian, at the Atheneum on 
Thursday morning, together with a copy of your 
letter for the curious to compare the one with the 
other. The public will then see which of us is 
to be exposed.” 

From such a trial I shrink not, except for the in- 
decent coarseness and vulgarity with which it is 
proposed to be made, and at which every honour- 
able mind must revolt. The volume and my 
friend were at the Atheneum at the appointed hour; 
and by referring to the Postcript you will see that 
Iam fully prepsred to meet you at * all points.” 
But the passage in Baronius to which I referred 
you, was only only one of « hundred furnished by 
this ** Catholic historian.’’ He relates, for ex- 
ample, that Pope Alexander VI., A. D. 1492, 
(see Baronius’ Annals, Vol. 19, p. 413 et seq.) 
was elected by Cardinals, some of whom were 
bribed, some allured by promises of promotion, 
and some enticed by fellowship in his vices and 
impurities, to give bim their suffrages. He re- 
fers to various authors who complained that he 
was (insignem stupris) famous for his debauche- 
ry; he tells us of his vile example (pessimo ex- 
emplo) in keeping(pellicem Romanam Vanoziam) 
a osm strumpet Vanozia, by whom he had 
many children; that he conferred wealth and 
honours on them, and even created one of them, 
Cesar Borgia, (an inordinately wicked man,) 
archbishop of the church. The same writer 

Vol. 11th. p. 145, &c.) records the election of 

enedict the 9th, at the age of twelve years, 
which he says was accomplished by go/d, and he 
calls it (** horrendum ac detestabile visu’) * hor- 
rible and detestable to behold:’’ yet he adds that 
the whole christian world acknowledged Bene- 
dict, without controversy, to be a true Pope. 
This man he represents as a monster of iniquity, 
and relates, that after death he appeared to a cer- 
tain Vaclus in a hideous shape, and informed him 
that he was doomed to everlasting woe! 

Once more: the same author (vol. 10. pp. 742, 
3.) informs us at large of the villanies and infa- 
mous conduct of the notorious Pope Stephen the 
7th. ‘The tollowing sentence conveys the history 
of his unparalleled wickedness in a single line. 
Ita quidem passus facinorosus homo quique ut 
fur et latro ingressus est in ovile ovium, laqueo 
vitam adeo infami exitu vindice Deo clausit. 
«© Thus perished this villanous man, who entered 
the sheep-fold as a thief and a robber; and who 
jn the retribution of God, ended his days by 
the infamous death of the halter.”” There have 
been probably not less than two hundred Popes 
whose lives furnish in a greater or less degree 
confirmation of the charges which I have already 
made. There is not in the history of human 
crime such a catalogue as is furnished by the 
lives of the Popes. No list of Mahommedan or 
Syracusan tyrants—no annals of human barbarity, 
debauch, and infamy—no history of any age or 
any people furnish such a picture of depravity. 
Let any reader consult Baronius, or Boyer, or Du- 
pin, or Thuanus, or even the pmo Encyclope- 
dias of the day, and he will find our description 
abundantly sustained. When, therefore, you speak 
of “« Magdalen Reports,”’ and refer to the history 
of crime in our country, remember, that the infa- 
mous women of whom you speak are not Protes- 
tants ; and that it is the Protestant church which 
is seeking their reform; while on the other hand 
the history which I have given above, is the his- 
tery not only of your Priesthood, but of your 
Popes. 

I. Your defence of the celibacy of the clergy, 
carries its own exposure with it. You say “as 


to the charge that the Catholic church forbids | 


marriage, it is untrue.”” But in the next sentence 
you own, that * the law of her Priesthood enjoins 
eelibaey and chastity, but no one is compelled to 
enter into the ministry of her sanctuary.”’ But 
pray who authorized her to make a law enjoining 
celibacy on the Priesthood? The Bible says 
marriage is honourable in ;’’ but the church 
of Rome says it is not honourable in the Priest- 
hood. The Bible confers on Bishops, in so many 


words, the privilege of marriage; whereas the 


church of Rome in so many words forbids it, and 
anathematizes those who dissent from her. This 
is what I call “ fighting against God ;”’ it is in 
fact nothing less than cursing God. If, as you say, 
“no man is compelled to enter the ministry”’ In 
our church (which however is far from the truth 
in Spain, Italy, coe! yet do you not compel those 
whom God may call into the ministry, to abandon 
their families or else stay out of the Priesthood ? 
And I ask is not this tyranny ; is not this the most 
daring species of oppression and rebellion against 
God ? Your defence ef Bellarmine is a full ex- 
emplification of the spirit and corrupt principles 
of the Jesuits. Bellarmine as cited by me con- 
tends “ that it is a greater evil to marry under the 
vow of celibacy than to commit fornication ;”” you 
say that “under such a vow, marriage is essenttal- 
ly null and void ;’’ and you ask ** whether an act 
of conjugal infidelity in a married person is as 
Bellarmine’s- reason 
his opinion is that one who is married after a 
vow of celibacy is incapable, for the future of 
ef keeping the vow , whereas one who commits 
fornication may quit it and return to his vow. Now 
on your princi les, as marriage under a vew is 
“‘nall and void,” it follows that the wife may as 
ow seid be forsaken as the mistress ; therefore 
ellarmine’s reason can have no weight. And 
then we are brought to this, that a Priest who can- 
not or will not keep his vow of celibacy, had bet- 
ter keep a mtsfress than get a wife / This is the 
a: and this the morality of the Rev. John 
Hughes! Is it to be wondered at then, that the 


Does the Church condemn him? 


| Priests of the church of Rome — found to 
| be fathers, though they have no wives? When 


So charge our Confession of Faith with giving a 
rcense to commit sin (see Confession of Faith chap. 
24,) as it grants divorce in case of adultery, you 
forget that you condemn the Lord of Glory, for he 
has said (Matt. xix. 9) ** whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall mar- 
ry another committeth adultory.”” Here is a full 
warrant for divorce in the case supposed. — 

On the subject of intolerance and exclusive sal- 
vation, you seem to be conscious in your late let- 
ter that your church cannot be defended; and 
your last, though fruitless effort is, to prove that 
the Presbyterian church is as intolerant as your 
own. But it isa failure to the extent of being 
even ludicrous. So far from excluding other de- 
nominations of Christians from heaven we cherish 
the hope that God numbers many of his own 
children among those who are subjected to the 
despotism of the Pope ; but we are free to acknow- 
ledge, that this hope almost expires when we 
reach the Priesthood of your church. The records 
of past ages and the daily developments of the 
present time, tell us in a language which we can- 
not misunderstand, that the clergy of your church, 
taken as a body, have been and are the most guil- 
ty and most dangerous men with whom this fallen 
world has been ever cursed. You deny that once 
every year the Pope at Rome excommunicates all 
Protestants, and refuses absolution to their abet- 
tors, harbourers, readers of their books, &c. I 
know not whether most to wonder at your assur- 
ance or your ignorance. Cardinal Tolet (Istruct. 
sacred. cap. 20, 32.) tells us with the most co- 

ious distinctness that this is the fact. Can it 
- possible that you have never seen or heard 
of the famous Bulla Coenae in which the Pope 
annually curses Protestants as I have said; 
claims power over kings, denounces all govern- 
ments who tax Papists without his consent, who 
harbour heretics, furnish them with arms, read 
their books, &c. &c. Strange that you have 
never heard of this Bull, though it requires you 
once a year to publish it to the faithful ! 


II. We next proceed to notice your ineffectual 
effort at the defence of Transubstantiation. You 
straggle in the toils of truth and_ self-contra- 
diction in which you have been caught, with a 
pertinacity and desperation which would excite 
compassion if you were labouring ina better cause. 
A brief notice of the several particulars is al] that 
is necessary, for you have met none of my argu- 
ments, and as will soon appear, have still more 
deeply involved yourself. You attempt to prove 
me guilty of contradiction when I admit that Ber- 
ringer was condemned for denying ‘Transubstan- 
tiation in 1059, while I say that it was not an 
article of faith until 1215. Butdo you remem- 
ber that in Berringer’s day, amidst the con- 
troversies on this disputed point, even the terms 
in which the parties expressed their opinions 
were not fixed? Berringer’s first recantation 
(before a council in which the majority held the 
real presence) was in such crude and shocking 
language as the following ; ‘* the true body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is broken by the Priest’s hands, 
and ground by the teeth of the faithful.” But the 
party for Transubstantiation afterwards found that 
his recantation was worse than the former Protes- 
tant doctrine which he held; so after many years 
his recantation was amended; and he finally re- 
turned to his first opinion and was backed in it 
by half the church. Any one acquainted with 
the history of the church must know as Scotus, 
and Tonstal, and Durand, and Erasmus, &c. (all 
Roman Catholic writers) inform us, that until 1215 
it was a disputed question sustained on each side 
with great warmth, that the church allowed her 
members to hold either side without censure ; and 
that even after it was decreed in 1215 to be a doc- 
trine which a// must believe, it was received on 
authority and not from the Bible. So we are in- 
formed by Cajetan, Scotus, Durand, Ocham, Biel, 
Contarinus, Melchior, Cane, Fisher, &c. all Ro- 
man Catholic writers. Bellarmine, Bruys and 
Sirmond tell us that Pascasius in the 9th century 
was the first author who expressly wrote on the 
real presence. Bertram answered him; yet he 
was no heretic and for two hundred years his 
work was circulated and not condemned. This 
said work was. revived after the Reformation in 
support of Protestantism by the Reformers. 
After this, Cardinals, the Pope and the Committee 
of the Index at Rome denounced Bertram’s book ; 
yet Mabbillon in 1680 proved beyond all doubt 
that it was the genuine work of Bertram. Do not 
such facts incontestibly prove the novelty of Tran- 


doctrine ? 

1. Your renewed attempts to derive this doc- 
trine from the Scripture grow wofse and worse 
at every step. If you take the words * this is my 
body” literally, why will you not also take literally 
all the remaining words of institution, viz. * this 
cup is the New Testament in my blood:?”” Why 
did you not answer my argument on this point? 
Have you not one word thento say in reply to all 
that was presented in my last letter showing theab- 
surdity of yourinterpretation ofScripture. Mustnot 
the public and even your own people see and own 
that you abandon the Scripture defence of your doc- 
trine? Is not the Bible against you? When you 
give us, letter after letter, teeming columns of per- 
verted testimonies from the ** Fathers” and furnish 
only a solitary line from the word of God, what 
ean such dearth of Scripture mean but that Scrip- 
ture is against you ? : 

2. As to the Fathers, even admitting that some 
of them are for you, then by your own rule of 
faith as you have not their ** unanimous consent” 
their proof is of no value to you. This is apoint 


of which you are manifestly afraid, and which 


ou have never touched though presented to you 
in my letter No. 1. In your last letter you bare- 
ly say as follows: ** The exceptions which you 
pee to find, as to the ‘ unanimous consent of the 

athers’ on the Catholic faith of the Eucharist, 
have as much foundation in reality, as the contra- 
dictions which the Deist pretends to discover in 
the comparison of the four Gospels. In both cases 
there are apparent disagreemerts.”* If by this 
you mean to say that the ** Fathers” are as unani- 
mous as the four Gospels then surely you ought 
never again to speak evil of the Deist. Yet this 
is all you say in defence of their unanimity. I 
have proved in my last letter that the Fathers as 
a body rejected ‘l'ransubstantiation. But to settle 
this question and give you the opportunity of 
making out their unanimity in support of your 
doctrine, let me here summarily present to you a 
few specimens. If you will reconcile them to 
your doctrine of the real presence, then will I 
concede that the Fathers are yours. But until 
you do, by your own confession your rule of fuith 
rejects this doctrine. Besides when some of the 
Fathers appear toagree with you in calling the bread 
the * body and the flesh’ of Christ, &c. meaning 
the sign of his body and flesh, they can be recon- 
ciled to our views ; but when they call it ‘a figure 
of his body,’ and say * the nature of bread still re- 
mains after consecration,’ that ‘it is wicked to say 
we eat the flesh of Christ, &c. they cannot be re- 
conciled with your doctrine. Therefore they either 
contradict each other, or all of them are for us. 

Augustine, whom you claim, (De doctrin. Chris- 
tian, Lib. 3. cap. 46.) thus writes = “If the say- 
ing be preceptive, either forbidding a wicked ac- 
tion, or commanding to do that which is good, it 
is no figurative saying; but if it seems to com- 
mand any villany or wickedness, or forbid what 
is profitable and good, it is figurative. This say- 
ing ‘except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood ye have no life in you,’ (John vi. 
53.) seems to command a tvicked or villanous 
thing; itis therefore a ricure, enjoining us to 
communicate in. the passion of our Lord; and: to 
lay it up in dear and profitable remembrance, that 
his flesh was crucified and wounded for our 
sakes.” Chrysostom (Epis. ad. Cesarium. Mo- 
nachum.) says, ** Christ is both God and man: 
God, for that he eannot suffer; man, for that he 
suffered. One Son, one Lord, he the same with- 
out doubt, having one dominion, one power of 
two natures; not that these natures are consub- 


stantial, seeing each of them does retain, without 
confusion its own properties, and being two are not 
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confused in Him. For as (in the Eucharist) be- 
fore the bread is consecrated, we call it bread ; 
but when the grace of God by the Priest has con- 
secrated it, it has no longer the name of bread, 
but is counted worthy to be called the Lord’s 
body, although the nalure of bread remains in it, 
and we do not say that there are two bodies, but 
one body of the Son: so here, the divine nature 
being joined to the (human) body, they both to- 
gether make one Son, one person; but yet they 
must be acknowledged to remain without confu- 
sion, and after an indivisible manner, not in one 
nature only, but in two perfect natures.” 

The Eutychians, against whom this Father 
wrote, denied that Christ had éwo natures, that is, 
that he was truly a man and truly God also. 
Now he uses the example of the Encharist to 
illustrate the two natures of Christ; and argues, 
that though ‘the nature of the bread remains the 
same” after consecration, and the nature of 
Christ’s body in Heaven remains the same, yet 
they are both called his body; so the manhood of 
Christ and the Godhead of Christ remain each 
unchanged, though they are both together called 
one Sun of God. What he says would be inap- 
plicable and absurd, if the bread be really changed 
into the body of Christ. Tertullian (Adv. Mar- 
cion. L. 4. c. 40,) says, ** Christ taking the bread 
and distributing it to his disciples, made it his 
body, saying, this is my body, 7. ¢. this is the 
figure of my body! Now it would not have been 
a figure or representation of Christ’s body, if 
Christ’s body had not been a ¢rue and real body.” 
Marcion, against whom Tertullian wrote, denied 
that Christ had a true body, and held, that it was 
one only in appearance, ‘Tertullian proves that 
he had a real body, in the above passage by show- 
ing that the bread in the Eucharist was a Jjigure 
of his body, and the argument was this: how 
could a phantasm or shadow which was not a 
real body, have a figure to represent it? Now 
suppose Tertullian to have believed the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, then his argument would 
have been in the highest degree absurd. Nay, 
Marcion might have turned it directly against him ; 
for he would have retorted thus: ** You say that 
the accidents and appearance of bread subsist in 
the Sacrament without the substance of bread. 
Why then could not the accidents and appearance 
of a body subsist in Christ without the substance 
of a body?”? There could not be therefore a 
stronger proof that Tertullian rejected Transub- 
stantiation. Epiphanius, (In Anchorat.) ‘ We 
see that our Saviour took in his hands, (viz: 
bread,) and having given thanks, said, this is mine, 
and that; and yet we see, that it is not equal to 
it nor like it; not to the incarnate image, not to 
the invisible Deity, not to the lineaments of mem- 
bers ; for this (the bread) is of a round form, and 
insensible as to any power.”’’ Once more; Augus- 
tine, (De utilit. Peenitentie Cap. 1.) The 
Apostle says that our fathers, not the fathers of 
unbelievers, not the fathers of the wicked that did 
eat and die, but our fathers, the fathers of the faith- 
ful, did eat spiritual meat and therefore the same, 
(with us.) For there were such there, to whom 
Christ was more tasteful in their heart than man- 
nain their mouth. Whosoever understood Christ 
in the manna did eat the same spiritual meat we 
do. So also the same drink, for the rock was 
Christ. ‘Therefore they drank the same drink we 
do, but spiritual drink, that is drink which was 
received by faith, not what was swallowed down 
the body. ‘hey ate therefore the same meat, 
the same to those that understand and believe; 
but to them that do not understand, it was only 
that manna, only that water.”” And just after 
this he says, ** it is the same Christ, though un- 
der the different form of words, * Christ to come,’ 
or that Aas come ;” (Venturus, et venit; diversa 
verba sunt, sed idem Christus.) Here it is mani- 
fest that this Father did not believe in ‘T’ransub- 
stantiation. In explaining the Apostle’s declara- 
tion in 1 Cor, x. 3—4. as to the manna and the 
water in the wilderness, he tells us ** that our fa- 
thers did spiritually eat and drink of the same 
Christ with ourselves ;”’ but if our eating now be 
Christ’s natural body, then their meat and ours 
was mui the same; for as Chrivt-had not then taken 
flesh upon him, those fathers in the wilderness 
could not have eaten it in a carnalsense. This 
is made more obvious by his Tract 45, in John, 
where he says, ‘the s‘gns are varied, faith re- 
maining the same. ‘There the rock was Christ; 
to us that which was laid on the altar is Christ ; 
and they drank of the water that flowed from the 
rock fora great Sacrament of the same Christ; 
and what we drink the faithful Anew. If you re- 
rd the visible species it is another thing; if the 
intelligible signification, they drank the same spi- 
ritual drink.”? If this be not good Protestant 
doctrine, I know not what is. ‘The usages also 
of the Fathers show in the most striking light 
that they did not believe in the real presence. 
Anciently it was the custom to give what remain- 
ed of the consecrated bread to little children for 
food ; sometimes they burned it in the fire; they 
even made plasters of it for the sick; they sent 
it from one to another as a token of communion; 
and they sometimes mixed the consecrated wine 
with ink for writing things of importance. Does 
this look like the real body and the real blood of 
Christ? Could the Fathers thus sacrilegiously 
treat the Son of God? Impossible! It is clear 
that they held no such belief as yours. How un- 
like this were these usages to those of the present 
Church of Rome. With you if a drop of the 
wine be spilled, it must reverently be licked up; 
if a mouse run away with a crumb of the bread, 
the whole Church is in commotion; * if a Priest 
vomit the Eucharist he must swallow it again.” 
Such being the difference of usage, and such the 
clear testimonies of the Fathers, let me once 
more refer their opinions to your re-considera- 
tion. 

3. Under the head in which you attempt to 
meet my objections to Transubstantiation, ‘as 
contrary to reason and contradictory to the sen- 
ses,’ I know not whether you are most feeble 
or most prolix. Your parallel between Professor 
Norton’s objections to the Trinity, and mine to 
the real presence, is only remarkable for tMfis, 
that you seem to prefer the sacrifice of the Trinity 
to the surrender of Transubstantiation. It is 
surely a most profane parallel. But the contrast 
between the Trinity and Transubstantiation, is 
perfect in all its parts. 1. There is not a word 
of Scripture for the real presence: whereas it is 
redundant in favour of the Trinity. 2. Transub- 
Stantiation is contrary to reason and contradictory 
to the senses: whereas the Trinity does not the 
least violence to either. I would ask yow if the 
doctrine of the Trinity does contradict the senses? 
Your whole argument then, as derived from the 
Unitarian is this—the Unitarian says the Trinity 
is contrary to reason, which Mr. Hughes does 
not believe; therefore T'ransubstantiation is not 
contrary to reason and the senses. A _ noble 
syllogism truly! Is it impossible for your fulse 
doctrine to contradict reason and the senses, be- 
cause a Unitarian says a frue doctrine does? 
In reference to, Hume I still insist, that if Tran- 
substantiation be true he cannot be confuted. 
You seem not to understand his system. He 
found prepared to his hand a false philosophy, 
which in violation of common sense denied first 
Previous philosophers had denied 
the existence of matter. And who can prove it? 
It is self-evident; nothing is clearer to prove it 
by; we look to the senses for the proof of it. 
Proceeding on the same false principle, he de- 
nied the existence of spirit. If you grant his 
sae it is impossible to answer his arguments. 

ow as-‘his error started with the absurdity 
of contradicting the senses, and rejecting their 
testimony about the existence of matter, so 
Transubstantiation, in the same way contradicts 
the senses by saying that bread ceases to be 
bread, and has only the appearance of bread, 
when all our senses tell us it is still bread. We 
prove it to be bread as we prove thé existence 
of all matter, on the testimony of the senses. We 
feel it, we taste, we smell it, we see it that it is 
very bread, after all your consecrations ; and the 
moment that you admit that it is not bread, Hume 
steps in and on the same proof, may deny the 
existence of all maiter. Whoever therefore takes | 
your ground, if a thinking and consistent man, 


must Jaunch into the wide sea of universal scep- 
fticism. Hence it has happened, as in Spain 
and South America at this day, that multitudes 
of your priests are infidels, as well as men of 
pleasure, in the worse sense of the terms; for 
vour doctrines lead to it. And hence too the 
mass of your people are as superstitious as the 
Hindoos themselves; their confused views of the 
body of Christ are transferred to all things 
around them; and wizzards, and witches, and 
saints, and angels, and devils possess all objects, 
and people the creation; and holy water, and 
amulets, and relics, and images, and crosses, and 
beads, and agnus Dei’s, and exorcisms abound; 
and they must have something around the neck, 
or in the boson, at all times, to save them from 
devils, witches, fevers, fires, shipwrecks, &c. &c. 
Here I cannct but remark on the shocking way 
in which you express your ideas of the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. You speak of ‘ omni- 
votence, omniscience, and omnipresence, wrapt 
in swaddling clothes;”’ * the artificer of the uni- 
verse turned carpenter ;”’ the eternal God sub- 
jected to the meannesses of hunger and thirst;”’ and 
you adopt this as your creed by saying ‘* ALL THIS 
you must believe, if you believe the divinity of Je- 
sus Christ.”? No Sir, 1 donot believe one word of 
it, and it is an insult to the God of heaven to con- 
nect such expressions with his august nature. I 
believe that the man Christ Jesus was thus expos- 
ed, and that the eternal God was and is united 
to the man Christ Jesus; but that God could 
not be born or suffer, or die any more than ‘his 
divinity, together with the soul and body o 
Jesus Christ,” could be called into a piece of 
bread by the incantations of a priest, and then be 
eaten by the mouths of men. Again, even al- 
lowing that the lody of Christ was‘really and 
carnally present in the Eucharist, it would still 
be gross idolatry to worship #¢. For I would 
ask, what is the proper object of divine worship 
but the divine attributes and perfections? To 
worship the body of Christ alone, is idolatry, as 
much as to worship a stock, or stone, or any 
mere creature. e worship Christ as God: 
But you worship the /lesh (as you call it) of Jesus 
Christ. Is this not downright idolatry? For 
ti do not merely adore in the communion, 
ut you ‘* elevate the host,” i. e. the consecrated 
wafer, (not God, for you cannot handle and elevate 
an infinjte spirit) and you ** adore’? what you ele- 
vate, So that even if it be Christ’s body, you are 
guilty of gross idolatry; and if it be not, of course, 
it is idolatry ; so that taken either, or any way, 
to worship it # idolatry. Your ideas of matter 
are surely of the most extraordinary kind, and 
as dangerous to Christianity as they are absurd 
in themselves. The truth of Christianity was 
suspended by its author, on his resurrection from 
the dead. Now if his body did rise, it was and 
is a body still; and though refined, not a spirit, 
for Christ said ** handle me and see, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as you see me have.” 
Luke xxiv. 39. And yet you venture to say 
‘‘his body can be in two places at once; and if 
in ¢wo, so in a million of places, and yet be at the 
right hand. His body is spiritual: that is en- 
dowed with the properties of a spirit.” Let 
Augustine (Epist. 57. ad Dardan) answer you. 
‘* Take places away from bodies, and the bodies 
shall be mo where: because they shall be no 
where, they shall not be at all.” He thought 
that an omnipresent body, was nobody. A body 
present in a million of places at the same time! 
Is not this a precise equivalent to the Eutychean 
heresy which denied that Christ had a body at 
all? **A body endowed with the properties of a 
spirit!’? Is not this absurd? Is it not to say 
that it is mot a body, for the properties of a 
spirit, make a spirit; and a body is that which 
has not the properties of a spirit. Do you 
not then in fact take the ground of the Sweden- 
borgians, and Shaking Quakers, and deny the 
bedily resurrection of Christ, making it all spivi- 
tual? You most stangely appeal to John xx. 19. 
‘¢ When the doors were shut, where the disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews, Jesus came 
and stood in the midst.”” This you apply to 
prove, that as Christ must have come through the 
door, or the wall, therefore the body of Christ 
existed in the same space which was occupied 
by the closed door or wall. Surely you will not 
call this infallible interpretation. Do you forget that 
Christ had power to open the door by miracle, as 
the prison doors, shortly after this were opened 
and shut again by the angel of God, who liberat- 
ed the apostles without disturbing the keepers ? 
Acts v. 19. Do you forget that Christ had power 
miraculously to open a passage for his body 
through the door or wall, and close it again? 
Do you forget that matter having all the proper- 
ties of matter, may be transmitted through other 
matter and yet neither occupy the place of the 
other, as light passing through a pane of glass? 
You adduce Christ’s appearing to Paul on his 
way to Damascus, as a proof that his body was 
in two places at the same time. Christ also ap- 
a to Stephen, Acts vii. 56, who said ** behold 

see the heavens opened and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.’ Pray tell 
me where is the right hand of God? Have you 
any proof that Christ was not at his right hand 
when he was seen by Paul? Until you make 
this appear, your reasoning upon the passage is 
but a begging of the question we are discussing. 
I observe in all your remarks about our ignorance 
of space and time abstracted from the natural rela- 
tion of bodies, you exclude the bread. Now the 
bread in our hands is certainly in its natural rela- 
tion, both as to time and space; and whatever we do 
not know, this wedo know, thatit is bread, possess- 
ing all the properties of bread, after as well as be- 
fore consecration; and as such, we handle, and 
break, and eat it; and being such, it is not the body 
of Christ. This we know, You attemptin vain to 
‘meet my exposure of your illustration, drawn from 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus Christ 
at his baptism. I ask, was the Holy Ghost ever 
incarnate, or is he now? And can you then still 
insist that the case is parallel ; or that the visible 
manifestation of Deity is the same thing, or a simi- 
lar thing to the Transubstantiation of bread into 
a human body, a human soul and the Divinity, 
yet retaining every appearance of bread ? 

4. Your remarks on the doctrine of intention; 
on the-early silence of Jews, Pagans, and apos- 
tate Christians, about Transubstantiation; on 
the Eucharist as a miracle, and yet ”o miracle, 
since all miracles are palpable to the senses; are 
mere evasions, and call for no reply. My argu- 
ments on these topics stand just where they did, 
except that your failure to meet them shows their 
strength. As to the ancient Liturgies, I am pre- 
pared to meet you on that question when you 
please. I would only here ask you, whether the 
Mass used in your Church is not altered so as to 
differ materially from the ancient Liturgy on the 
psubject of the real presence? If you deny it, I 
will prove it. 

Ill. Having now, as I suppose, effectually dis- 
posed of Transubstantiation, | proceed briefly to 
expose the sacrifice of the Mass, which you at- 
tempt to defend in Letter No. XXIX. ‘This doc- 
trine is the legitimate offspring of ‘Transubstan- 
tiation, as we have already remarked, and of 
course falls with it. But it is worthy of a 
separate notice, especially as you own that it is 
the chief business of your clergy to offer up this 
sacrifice. The doctrine of your Church is ‘that 
the same Christ who once offered himself by his 
blood, on the altar of the cross, is contained in 
this divine sacrifice, which is celebrated in the 
Mass, and offered without blood; and the holy 
Council (of Trent) teaches that this is really pro- 
pitiatory, and made by Christ himself :” ‘ the 
victim and the Priest are the same Christ our 
Lord :”? **in the Mass there is offered to God, a 
true, proper, propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead.”” (See Council of Trent, lst and 
2d chapters on the Mass; the Catechism on the 
Eucharist, and Creed of Pius 1V.; also m Let- 
ter No. XXIV.) 

Against this ‘* blasphemous fable,” as it is 
called in the articles of the Church of England, 
we have already (See Letter No. XXIV.) said 
much which you have left unanswered. We 
now add: 1. This is properly no sacrifice, be- 
cause every real sacrifice supposes the death of 


the victim, and also its oblation to God. But 
the Council of Trent confesses as quoted above, 
that itis an unbloody sacrifice; and the Apostle 
Paul tells us, Heb. ix. 22. ** that without shed- 
ding of blood is no remission.” It follows there- 
fore that it is no sacrifice, and especially not pro- 
pitiatory, though the Council calls it so. Your 
standards confess that there is no destruction of 
life in the sacrifice of the Mass. The bread is 
destroyed, but bread cannot be a victim. How 
then can you call it a sacrifice? Again, there is 
no oblation ; for there can be no offering up of 
Christ, if Transubstantiation be false; and we 
have abundantly proved that it is. 2. If the 
Mass be a true sacrifice, then Christ did at the 
last Supper offer up his body and blood as a true 
— sacrifice to God before he offered 
imself on the cross. You acknowledge that 
you offer in the Mass what Christ offered in the 
Supper; then if the Mass be true a sacrifice, Christ 
must have offered himself as a sacrifice to God 
in the Supper Jefore he suffered on the cross. 
Of course Christ laid down his life before his 
death ; that is, he offered himself fwice, which is 
an absurdity. But it is clear that Christ did not 
shed his blood at the Supper, and without shed- 
ding of blood there is no proper sacrifice. The 
Mass, therefore, cannot be a propitiatory sacri- 
fice. 3. We are expressly told in Hebrews that 
Christ made but one propitiatory sacrifice of him- 
self to God. Thus it is written, Heb. x. 11-14. 
‘‘ Every Priest, (Jewish) standeth daily minister- 
ing and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices 
which can never take away sins: but this man 
eta after he had offered one sacrifice for sins 
orever sat down on the right hand of God; for 
by one offering he hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified.”” And again, verse 10.; ** we 
are sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Christ once.’’ Here there is a definite statement 
that Christ was offered but once; yet in your 
Church, by the sacrifice of the Mass you profess 
to offer him daily, and in different parts of the 
world, millions of times evety year. The churches 
in Madrid, alone in about one century, offered 
Christ 558,921 times, at the price of £1,720,437, 
for relieving from Purgatory, 1,030,395 souls!! 
Truly this is changing the temple of God into a 
house of merchandise ; and this at last is the se- 
cret magic of the Mass. But the word of God 
makes not the least mention of Christ’s sacrifice 
being offered again on earth after his death, or of 
repeating it in the Mass. So far from this we 
are told Hebrews ix. 12. ‘* that by his own blood 
Christ entered into the holy place having obtain- 
ed eternal redemption for us.”’ 4. The Apostle 
plainly contradicts the doctrine of the Mass when 
he lays down the principle, that if Christ be of- 
fered often he must suffer often. (Hebrews ix. 25, 
26.) ‘* Nor yet that he should offer himself often, 
as the High Priest entereth into the holy place 
every year with blood of others; for then must 
he often have suffered since the foundation of the 
world; but now once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.”” If then you really offer Christ, you 
renew his sufferings and repeat his death, by every 
sacrifice of the Mass. Yet you call it an wun- 
bloody sacrifice, and deny that Christ really suf- 
fers; though you say you offer the same victim 
that died upon the cross. ‘Thus do you contra- 
dict yourselves, and do violence to the word of 
God. 5. The Mass makes an external visible 
sacrifice of a thing that is perfectly invisible ; 
for it is Christ’s body which you say is the mat- 
ter of the sacrifice in the Mass; and yet this mat- 
ter is not seen nor perceived by any of the senses. 
If Christ had thus offered himself on the cross, 
who would have known it? It would have been 
the offering of a shadow and not a substance to 
God. You might just as well have an invisible 
Priest, and an invisible altar. It is a gross ab- 
surdity. 6. It is not to this day determined in 
the Church of Rome what is the essence of this sa- 
crifice, and wherein the true sacrificial act should 
be placed. The subjectis involved in inexplica- 
ble difficulties. ‘To put this to the test, I now ask 
you to tell me in your next letter wherein they 
consist? Now what sort of sacrifice must that be 
which none can explain, which none understand, 
and which none can tell whether it consists in 
the oblation, the consecration, the breaking or 
eating of the elements? 7. Your own mass book, 
though altered from the ancient Liturgy, still 
goes directly in the face of such a sacrifice as you 
profess to offer, in several of its parts ; and ap- 
pears to be a strange compound of ancient truth, 
and modern errors. It is easy to make this mani- 
fest if you call for it. Yet this is the sacrifice by 
which you help souls out of purgatory. As if 
conscious that it could not be defended, you have 
left untouched my refutation of purgatory present- 
ed many weeks ago. Upon this profane and un- 
scriptural institution have you hung the hopes of 
innumerable millions of souls. For this doctrine 
you bring no Scripture proof. Of the three pas- 
sages in Genesis, Malachi, and Hebrews, not one 
has the least reference to the subject. I have 
much more to say on this subject which I now 
omit for want of room, and am prepared to show 
from Scripture, and antiquity, and reason, that 
this innovation, so profitable to the Priests and so 
ruinous to the souls of the people, is utterly anti- 
Christian. 


IV. Wecome next to consider your defence of the 
Roman church for taking the cup from the people 
in the Eucharist. Your first reason is that Christ 
is present, whole and entire under each of the spe- 
cies of the sacrament. But the force of this de- 
pends, as you are aware, on the truth of Transub- 
stantiation; and I think that by this time the 
community are satisfied that this is a slender 
thread on which to suspend such an innovation. 
Our Lord must have known the nature of his sa- 
craments as well as you do, and yet he command- 
ed the cup to be used, as well as the bread. 


2. You contend that when Christ said * drink 
ye all of this,” and ‘this do in remembrance of 
me,”’ he addressed Apostles and Ministers only ; 
and therefore if the people are to have the cup, 
the people also are to ** consecrate and offer the 
sacrifice which he had just instituted.”? Yet you 
admit below ‘that in the earlier ages of the 
church the communion was administered to the 
laity in both kinds.”” Then on your admission it 
follows that the church in the first ages understood 
Christ to confer on the laity the right of adminis- 
tering the sacrament of the supper. But this you 
deny; and of course contradict yourself. I ask 
then why the early Christians gave the cup to the 
laity? But again the Council of Trent in so 
many words, says * that it was not 7Zi// the last 
supper that our Lord ordained the Apostles to be 
Priests of the New Testament ;”’ and you say the 
same. [ask then, were the Apostles Priests when 
they applied ‘* the sacrament” of extreme unction 
to the sick? (Mark vi. 13.) If they were, then 
they were made Priests before the last supper; for 
none but Priests can administer sacraments. 
But you say they were made Priests at the last 
supper. If so, it follows that extreme unction was 
not a sacrament. But your church says it is a 
sacrament. Then the church has erred, and is 
not infallible. Yet if it be a sacrament, institut- 
ed by Christ, as you say, then the Apostles ad- 
ministered it, before they were priests, or if you 
say, they were priests, before the last supper, then 
the church has erred, for she says they were not. 

3. It appears then that the Roman Church has, 
after all, violated an express law of Christ. For 
He said ‘drink ye all of it,”? to those to whom 
he said ‘*take, eat;”’ and if you may do away the 
‘‘cup,’? so you may the ‘bread ;” and if he meant 
the Priests only to have the **cup,”’? he meant the 
priests only to have ‘the bread,” and so there is 
no sacrament. You own “that in the earlier 
ages,’ they gave the cup to the laity. Why? 
And why alter the practice? Is not the change 
an insult to Christ? You say it is not *“ es- 
sential” to give the cup. How dare you say so 
when Christ ordered it to be done? And you his 
priest to administer his sacrament? Not essential/ 
to do what Christ has fixed by a standing law, 
and in a holy sacrament! The councils of Late- 
ran and Trent own that the cup was primitively 
received by the people; but gravely tell us that 


for good and sufficient reasons the church has py 


law changed it; and has added an anathema to 
him who disputes the Church’s authority! 

4. By this act you nullify the Lord’s Sup- 
per. ou divide what Christ united, viz. the 
~~ from the bread. Now as you drop one 
half, you destroy the entire institution. The Eu- 
charist is never, no never, celebrated in your 
church. You not only pervert it by the pretended 
sacrifice, when it is no sacrifice, but you destroy it, 
by dropping one-half, and the more important 
part, if there be a difference. And now I call on 
you prove your right todo so; and to show that 
the earliest antiquity gives to this criminal mutila- 
tion, nay, destruction of the Eucharist, the least 
countenance. 

V. We come next to your stereotype questions. 
These have at different times been answered by 
me already; and I doubt not, to the satisfaction of 
every reasonable man. Your motive for their fre- 
quent repetition, is but too evident. The course 
of discussion which I had adopted under the 
general question, viz. ‘*is the Protestant Religion 
the Religion of Christ,’ led me in the first place to 
expose the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. From the nature of the question this was 
the only consistent line of argument. In pursuit 
of this plan, I have exposed in a long serics of 
unanswered arguments and historical facts, the 
false doctrines and abominations of the Charch of 
Rome. Instead of meeting me on this ground you 
have continually been crying out for the **question”’ 
the ** question,” desirous, no doubt, to call me off 
from points which your pen could not defend, and 
whose discussion your Cause could not endure. 
To prevent an endless and indeterminate controver- 
sy, I waived the points on which we agreed; and 
selected those on which we differed. On these dis- | 
puted points the controversy between us turns. 
You hold these disputed points to be essential as 
a part of the Religion of Christ; whereas we pro- 
test against them as errors and innovations. J] 
fully stated these disputed tenets in my definition 
of the Protestant Religion in letter No. XX; and 
since that time have been engaged in confuting 
the chief part of them. To illustrate this; we 
agree that Christ is the head of the Church; but 
you add the supremacy of the Pope. I have 
shown his supremacy to be an anti-christian usur- 
pation. When this Papal excresence is cut off, 
the Christian, Protestant headship of Christ re- 
mains, We agree that the Bible is a rule of faith; 
but you add to it the apochryphal books, unwrit- 
ten tradition, an infallible interpreter, and the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers. I exposed 
your additions, and showed that they are unchris- 
tian novelties. The Christian, Protestant Rule of 
Faith remains. We agree that God is the proper 
object of religious worship; but you add to this, 
gross idolatry, in the worship of the cross, the 
consecrated bread, the Virgin Mary, angels, saints, 
pictures, relics, and images. I exposed this idol- 
atry; the Christian, pure, Protestant worship of | 
God alone remains. We agree that Christ insti- 
tuted the two sacraments of Baptism and the Eu- 
charist; but you corrupt these two and add jive 
more. I have exposed these your corruptions and 
additions; the Christian, Protestant sacraments 
remain; and so of the other points of difference, 
whether it be your additions to or subtractions from 
the Religion of Christ. At every step, therefore, 
in this discussion, (besides my direct replies, at 
the close of several of my letters,) I have been 
answering your interrogatories by assailing and 
confuting those doctrines of your church agarnst 
which we PRoTEsT. 

But to be more particular. You ask 1. ‘*What 
ts the Protestant Religion.’ Answer. It is the 
Religion of the Reformation, in contradistinction 
from the Roman Catholic Religion, as it concerns 
doctrine, and morality, government, discipline, 
and worship. It is the religion which is exclu- 
sively derived from and consistent with the Holy 
Scriptures as the only infallible Rule of Faith and 
practice ; and which protests against the errors and 
corruptions of the Church of Rome. After all 
your vain cavils, this definition is clear, minute, 
and just. Yon object that Deists protest (see 
Letter No. 23) against the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion. ‘True; but I defined the points on which 
we protest; and they in important respects, differ 
from the protests of Deists; for Deists protest 
against those points in which we differ from you ; 
and Deists protest also against those points in 
which we agree with you. You object again to the 
definition ‘that our religion is derived exclusively | 
from the Holy Scriptures, because we derive it by 
private interpretation.”? But how else shall we de- 
rive it? I have fully proved that your infallibity isa 
figment, that your rule of faith is a failure and a 
fraud ; that the right use of reason, under the 
guidance of God, is the only way ; and that as to 
abuses, your forcing the sense of Scripture and the 
conscience of men, have led to greater abuses than 
private interpretation ever did, with this difference 
against you, that if men abuse private interpreta- 
tion, that is not the fault of our rule, or our 
method of using it; whereas, your enormous 
abuses of the Bible are by authority, and your 
church must answer to God for all the violence 
she has done to conscience, reason, and his holy 
word. Once more, you object to the definition, 
that *‘ our religion is consistent with the Holy 
Scriptures,’”’ and say that ‘* every sect claims the 
same for its notions.”’ Itis true; but are claims 
facts? Do false claims destroy true ones? 
False prophets claimed inspiration; does that 
destroy the evidence of Paul’s inspiration? 
False Christs arose; does that falsify the true 
Christ? The truth of a definition depends upon 
the proof of a conformity between the thing defined 
and the terms; and I have proved the justness of m 
definition in the progress of this discussion. If 
heretical sects do claim conformity to the Bible, 
they pay more respect to it than the Church of 
Rome does, for she professedly violates Bible 
law by taking the cup from the laity in the Eu- 
charist ; by using prayers in an unknown tongue ; 
by forbidding priests to marry; by making a sa- 
crament of extreme unction, &c. &c. 

2d Question. ‘I call upon you to say, what 
society of Christians ever taught this pretended 
‘ Religion of Christ’ previous to the Reformation?” 
This question was answered at large in Letters 
No. XX. and XXIV. I answer, that the name 
Protestant is new, but not the Religion. The 
name Roman Catholic is also new, as well as ab- 
surd. Neither name is found in the Apostle’s 
creed, or any early creed; and the Roman Church 
was not even called Catholic for ages after the 
Apostles’ days. Protestant is a new name for the 
old Religion of Christ, which was given to those 
who protested, at the Reformation, against the cor- 
ruptions of that Religion by the Church of Rome. 
Every society of Christians on earth from the 
days of the Apostles to the Council of Nice, held 
the doctrines of the Protestant Religion! All 
the churches founded by the Apostles (includ- 
ing Rome) beginning at Jerusalem, in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, held essentially, the doc- 
trines of the Protestant Church until the Coun- 
cil of Nice ; as may be seen by comparing the 
formularies issued by the Reformers with the 
Apostles’ creed; the Athanasian creed; the 
Nicene creed, and the writings at large of the 
Ante-nicene Fathers. In order to test this, will 
you be so good as to take up these formularies 
and compare them, first with these monuments of 
antiquity, and secondly, with the word of God? 
After Arius arose, the Chureh by degrees became 
corrupted with his heresy; and finally Liberius 
the Bishop (Pope) of Rome, signed the Arian 
creed ; several Councils adopted Arianism; and 
finally, as Hilary informs us, Arianism was 
spread throughout the whole world. Still a rem- 
nant was left aecording to the faithful promise of 
Christ to his Church, which professed the true 
Religion; and from age to age till the glorious 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, the doc- 
trines of the Protestant Church, though perse- 
cuted by the Church of Rome, were cherished” 
(as I have shown in previous letters) by faithful 
witnesses to the truth. The Syrian Christians to 
whom I have often in vain invited your attention, 
who were never connected with or subject to the 
Church of Rome, who reject your canon of Serip- 
ture; who were condemned by your Archbishop 


for holding Protestant doctrines, and who derived 
from Apostolical days their Bible and their 
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creed ; are a living monument to the Christianity 
of Protestantism, and to the innovations and cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome. It is also noto- 
rious, that the Christian churches in England, 
and Ireland, held the Protestant doctrines in their 
essential purity, before and when the first emissa- 
ries of the Church of Rome invaded them, and 
began to proselyte them to the Roman Hierar- 


chy. > 

Question 3d. ‘*I call upon you to say, whether 
Christ revealed all the doctrines of the Protestant 
Religion, beginning with the best image of your 
Church, Episcopalianism, and terminating with 
the most consistent of Protestant sects, the Uni- 
tarians? and if not, how many denominations 
out of the whole, belong to the true Protestant 
Religion, the Religion of Christ?” 

Answer. In your Letter No. XXIII. you make 
the following acknowledgment, viz: ‘ touching 
what are called ‘Orthodox’ tenets among Pro- 
testants, I have to observe that they are all found 
in the Catholic Church. These doctrines always 
existed in the Church; and the Reformers in 

ing out from the Church, carried them forth.” 

ow, we agree with you, that some who call 
themselves Protestants are not Orthodox in their 
faith; and you agree with us that there are 
‘ orthodox’ Protestants. I refer you again (as in 
Letter 26) to the Formularies Which were drawn 
up and published by the Reformed church in the 
16th century. There were no less than 12 of 
these, viz. the Augustan, Tetrapolitan, Polish, 
Saxon, Bohemian, Wittemberg, Palatine, Helve- 
. tic, French, Dutch, English, and Scotch Confes- 
sions. These doctrinal standards exhibited the 
Christian Theology and unity of the flower of 
Europe as to its character, and of half its popula- 
tion as to number. They were issued as by one 
simultaneous ‘movement; they agreed essentially 
with each other; and with one consent threw off 
the despotism, and corrupt doctrines of the church 
of Rome. Protestantism pervaded Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Prussia, Germany, 
Transylvania, Hungary, Switzerland, France, 
Hollané, England, Ireland, Scotland ; and soon 
reached the continents of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. That there have been and are many sects 
calling themselves Protestants whose doctrines 
are héretical, who are not Protestants, and with 
whom we cannot symbolize, Evangelical Protes- 
tants are as free to admit as yourself, and cease 
not to deplore it. But this is not peculiar to 
Protestantism. No church has so abounded with 
sects as the church of Rome ; and not an error has 
arisen in the Protestant church which finds not its 
arentage or its likeness in your church. You 
ave this great advantage over us, that by the In- 
quisition, or the stake, or a crusade, or some tre- 
mendous interdict, you compel uniformity; but 
our people are subject to no such bodily pains and 
ies, and persecutions, and stakes. And this 
also, that the capacious and polluted bosom of 
the church of Rome can contain all sorts of wick- 
edness, and can tolerate al] sorts of irregularities 
if her peculiar dogmas and dominion are but re- 
cognized. Thus her Priests, as in South Ameri- 
ca and Spain, may spend the afternoon of the 
Lord’s day in the cock-pit or at the gambling-table, 
if they only say mass in the morning; and the con- 
venient morality of the Jesuits can cover and ex- 
cuse any sin, even fornication, or murder, so that 
the Pope be acknowledged, and Protestants 
abhorred. Now we cannot do so, and hence we 
often are called to divide from us, for errors, or 
immoralities, those who give rise to some new but 
small sect. Yet after all, the different denomi- 
nations of Protestant Christians, as Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Moravians, and Presbyterians, agree far more 
nearly with each other than the various sects now 
existing (as I shall prove in my next letter) in 
the church of Rome. Butif the Reformed church 
is made responsible for the many heresies and 
sects with which you charge her, I ask who is re- 
sponsible for the many heresies and sects which 
arose in the church of Rome at the Reformation ? 
_ Why did half the population of Europe forsake 
the church of Rome and break into various sects ? 
You say the fault was in those who broke off. 
Why then is it not the fault of those who. break 
off from the Protestant church? You affirm that 
these sects and heresies in the Protestant church 
ate produced by our rule of Faith. ‘Then, query, 
if your rule of faith be so perfect, why did so many 
sects and heresies arise in your bosom? Such 
are the inconsistencies and absurdities involved in 
your system. 
~The 4th and 5th questions regard Protestant 
ordination. Want of room compels me to delay 
an answer till the next letter, in which, Provi- 
dence permitting, I will give one at large. I ob- 
serve that you have omitted a 6th question, once 
numbered in the series, touching the character of 
the Reformers, in these words, ** Take the Re- 
formers as they have been described by them- 
selves, is it clear that they were the men whom 
God would have selected to purify the church?” 
This question was returned upon you in the wick- 
ed lives of the Popes with such effect, that you 
voluntarily withdrew it from the list of your aux- 
iliaries. 

But I must, before I close, notice your answers 
to my questions. 1. You say that ‘ Pope Libe- 
rius did not sign the Arian creed in the -frian 
sense or meaning.’ This is a mere evasion. I 
ask in what sense did he sign it? 2. What coun- 
cils does your church recognize, and by what 
rules is she guided, if she reject the Councils of 
Sermium, Ariminum, &c.? 3. I repeat the ques- 
tion concerning “ the intention of Popes, Bishops, 
and Priests;’’ supposing they do, as they may, 
lack intention, are their acts valid? It is not 
true that “*they have no motive to withhold in- 
tention.”” Your answers to the remaining ques- 
tions are highly important and shall be exposed 
in my next. Let me here remark that your ap- 
probation of the Inquisition, your high tribute to 
the Jesuits, and your shunning an answer on the 
freedom of the Press, are approaches to the true 
spirit of Popery, at which I hope our readers will 
distinctly look; and from which the most im- 
portant results are promised. Allow me to add 
the following questions to those which you have 
left unanswered in your last. Is there any evi- 
dence of the Pope’s Supremacy before the Coun- 
cil of Nice? Were the Apostles Priests when 
they administered Extreme Unction, Mark vi. 13. 
Has the Pope a right to put a kingdom under in- 
terdict, or to depose a monarch or chief magis- 
trate? Did the second Council of Pisa decree 
a reformation in faith or nott Did the Council 
of Lateran in 1215 pass an anathema against 
those rulers who should tax ELcclesiastics? Is 
not the second commandment dropped from the 
Catechisms which are in common use in your 
Church in Europe and in America? Have not 
«The Fathers” been altered and pruned by au- 
thority in your church? Are the Missal and the 
Breviary authorized and standard works? When 

ou have answered these, we shall have additional 

ight on the policy and principles of the Roman 
Church. 
I remain, Yours, &c. 


Joun BRECKINRIDGE. 


P. S. Last Thursday morning, Mr. Hughes ac- 
cording to his promise deposited his copy of Baro- 
nius in the Athenwum for the inspection of the pub- 
lic, accompanied with a paper, of which the fol- 
lowing is a correct copy. My copy of Baronius, 
which is page for page the same as his, was laid 
beside it. As no notice was published in the dai- 
Jy papers of the fact, or the reason of it, it attract- 
ed, I believe, very little notice. I have too much 
reason to think that this was exactly what Mr. 
H. wished. 


MR. HUGHES’ NOTES. 


“ Theodora.—Baronius tells us, paragraph 6. 
that she was the mistress of Albertus Marquis of 
Tuscany, who at that time could tyrannize over 
Rome by means of the Fort of St. Angelo, of which 
he was master, Consequently, he could expel 
lawful Popes and put in usurpers, just as his vs- 
tress directed. Was it fair in Mr. B. to suppress 
this ? 

“« Sergius—«Baronius tells us that the monster 
Sergius was a usurper, and was sustained in his 


usurpations by said Albertus. And moreover, that 
all the referred to, were by these creatures 
of a tyrant. ‘+ Perpetrata sunt ista ab invasori- 
bus et intrusis!! verum J/legitime creati Romani 
Pontifices ista vehementer sunt execrati.’ § 3. 
Was it fair then to suppress this? 

Apostate Popes and not Apostolical,’’—Baro- 
nius says this in reference to the illegitimate and 
tyrannical manner in which they had: been thrust 
into the place of the lawful Popes. Was it fair 
to suppress this ? 

‘¢ Baronius tells us the church was ‘ disgraced” 
(infamari) by strumpets. Mr. Breckinridge 
it “governed” by strumpets. Is this 
air 

“ Baronius occupies the whole of the seventh 
paragraph to prove how manifestly the providence 
of God appears in the preservation of his church in 
those days of tyranny, scandal, and disorder. He 
argues that it would have been rent asunder, ‘shad 
not God with his supreme watchfulness preserved 
its safety and integrity,” ‘nisi Deus ejus inco- 
lumitati et integritali summa vigilantia prospexis- 
set.”” He says it was the invisible hand of God 
which sustained the Church, and that nothing else 
could sustain it under the shocking scandals of 
those wicked tyrants. and intruders which he had 
just described. 

*¢ Does not Mr. Breckinridge, then, assert what 
is untrue in making Baronius say that the church 
_ forgotten by God? Did he ever see the origi- 
nal? 

N. B. The Italian copy is but an abridgment.”’ 


As this appears to be a proper occasion to dis- 
pose of this matter, I must trespass a little longer 
on the patience of my readers by submitting the 
following answer to the above notes. : 

In my last letter I asserted as follows: 


Ist. “That Theodora, a courtezan of noble 
family, obtained supreme control in Rome.” 


PROOF. 


Baronius, Vol. X. p. 766. Hast thou heard of the 
§ 5. Audisti temporis hu- most deplorable state of this 
jus deploratissimum — sta- time, when Theodora the 
tum, cum Theodora senior elder nuoble courtezan 
nobile scortum monarchiam obtained (so to speak) su- 
(ut ita dicam) obtineret in preme control in the city? 
urbe ? 

Ba- 


Mr. H.. leaves this assertion untouched. 
ronius unfortunately is too explicit. 


2d. **That she expelled the lawful Popes and 
put violent and nefarious men into the Papal 
chair.” 


PROOF. 


Baronius, ibid. § 6. Ex By which means these 
quibus tantarum invaluit courtezans acsuired such 
meretricum imperium ut power that at their pleasure 
pro arbitrio, legitime orea- they expelled the lawfully 
tos dimoverent pontifices et “ constituted popes, and put 
violentos ac nefarios ho- violent and nefarious men 
mines illis pulsis intruderent. into their place. 

_ Mr. H. says that ** Albertus could expel lawful 
Popes, and put in usurpers, just as Ais mMisTRESS 
directed,””’ (This mistress was Marozia, one of the 
noble daughters of the noble Theodora.) Here 
we agree. Popes have been deposed, and others 
appointed at the direction ofa courtezan. I would 
like to know whether these facts are stated in 
the Italian translation of Baronius, which Mr. H. 
promised to deposit at the Athenaum, for the in- 
spection of the public, but which he withheld, on 
the ground of its being only an abridgment / It 
might have scandalized the devout Italians to 
fead such things about their Holy Mother. 


3d. “That Pope Sergius III. committed adul- 
tery with her (Theodora’s) daughter, and their son 
John, the offspring of their crimes was afterwards 
Pope himself.” 


PROOF. 
Luitprandus, “> by One of these daughters, 
Baronius, ibid. § 5. Harum Marozia, by a_ shocking 


una Marozia ex Papa®Ser- 
gio,....loannem qui.,,..sanc- 
Romane Ecclesia obti- 
nuit dignitatem nefario ge- 
nuit adulterio. Joannes un- 
decimus ex Marozia scor- 
to Sergii Pseudopape filius 
papa creatur. See Index 
to Vol. X 

Uncontradicted,. for a good reason. But Mr. 
Hughes says Sergius was an usurper. 1 grant 
it, and so were all his predecessors and succes- 
sors. But I would ask, did not this usurper hold 
the Papal chair at least three years? Were not 
he and his bastard son John XI. who was like- 
wise an “ usurper,”’ acknowledged by the Catho- 
lic church as its only visible head? Did they 
not perform the functions of Pontiffs in consecrat- 
ing Bishops, &c. If they were not true Popes, 
then the line of succession was broken, and .all 
the consecrations and episcopal acts performed 
by them were null and void. How does Mr. H. 
know that he himself has not received his ghostly 
authority from this tainted source ? 


adultery, had a son John 
by Pope Sergius, who after- 
wards obtained the dignity 
of the Holy Roman Church. 
John XI. son of the pre- 
tended Pope Sergius, by 
Marozia a courtezan, 1s 
made Pope. 


4th. *“*He (Baronius) says they were Apos- 
tate Popes, and not Apostolical.”’ 


PROOF. 


Baronius ibid.§ 4. Cum Whereas in the judgment 
tamen eosdem sedis Apos- of ssund ecclesiastical dis- 
invasores non Apns-_ cipline such invaders of the 
tolicos sed apostaticos esse Apostolical See should be 
dicendos, Ecclesiastica be- called not apostolical but 
ne disposita censuit disci- Apostate, 

plina. 

Not denied by Mr. H. I have not suppress- 
ed a word of the passage or context here. See 
assertion second. 


5th. ** Calls the times deplorable.”” See Ist. 
Admitted by Mr. H. by ‘expressive silence.” 


Gth. ** And the scandal overwhelming, says 
the church was governed by strumpets and for- 
gotten by God.” 
PROOF. 
Baronius ibid. § 7. Quis Who in view of these 
ista considerans non obstu- things would not be amazed 
pescens, scandalumqu* pa- and shocked, and think that 
tieus putarit, Deum oblitum God had _ forgotten his 
Ecclesiw sue, quam mere- church, which he had thus 
tricum arbitrio permiserit given up to the infamy of 
infamari ? eing governed by strum- 
pets ? 
Baronius says that the Church was dis- 
graced by the government of strumpets, (infa- 
mari arbitrio meretricum.) And here I cannot 
but admire the courage of Mr. H. in asserting 
under his hand that I had translated infamari 
governed. Did-he not know, or did he think that 
the intelligent gentlemen who visit the Atheneum 
would not discover that Baronius uses the word 
arbitrio, ** will, pleasure, rule, power.” See Ains- 
worth. ‘+Did he ever see the original?” Alas 
for the cause that needs such a subterfuge! Itis 
not only once or twice that Baronius makes the 
same assertion. On page 779. § viil. he says, que 
tunc facies sancte Ecclesie Romane? Quam 
fedissima, cum Rome dominarentur potentissi- 
ma eque ac sordidissime meretrices ? Quarum 
arbitrio, &c. ** What was then the aspect of the 
Holy Roman Church? How foul, when courte- 
zans at once the most powerful and most sor- 
did, governed Rome ?”’ | 
With respect to the assertion ** that God had 
forgotten his church,” Baronius acknowledges 
that it would be a rational conclusion in any one 
who would consider these things. But with 
much Jesuitical ingenuity he goes on to show 
from the fact that no schism nor heresy occurred 
in the church in consequence of these scandalous 
corruptions, that this is the true church of God! 
A more palpable sophism was never conceived. 
It only proves that it was ‘like priest, like people.’ 
For if there had been any virtue in the communi- 
ty, a church which had thus forsaken God, and 
been forsaken by him, would have become “a 
bye-word and a hissing.”” Moreover Baronius, 
speaking of the Pontificate of John X. another 
‘“usurper” who obtained the chair by the influ- 
ence of his paramour Theodora, and held it six- 
teen years, says ‘*Dormiebat tunc plane alto (ut 
apparet) sopore Christus in navi.’ ‘ Surely 
Christ was then sound asleep in the ship, as Is 
evident.” Do not these expressions warrant the 
‘assertion that Baronius said ** God had forgot- 
ten his church?” At all events Mr. H. should 
be the last person to deny that God had forgotten 
the Roman Catholic Church, unless it could 
exist without a head. For he tells us in his last 
letter that **a false pope is no pope.”” Baronius 


whom he acknowledges to be good authority calls 
John X. pseudopapa, tifex, a false Pope. 
So that for sixteen years there was no Pope! I 
the Catholic Church was the Church of God, 
where was his care of it all this time? Had he 
not forgotten it. J. B. 


The following letter speaks for itself. 


To the Rev. John Breckinridge, 3 
Sir,—Having observed in the papers of this 
morning a card signed by M. Fithian, as the pub- 
lisher of the Review of Bishop Onderdonk’s charge, 
in which reference is made to me, it becomes ny 
duty to say that his statements are incorrect. 
Immediately after the letter of Rev. Mr. Hughes’ 
appeared, in which he says, ‘In one instance a 
bookseller who enjoyed some sectarian patronage 
was actually forbidden to keep it for sale ;” I was 
called upon by the said Mr. Fithian to ascertain 
whether the information that he had given, and 
which led to the above statement, was correct. I 
told him that it was not, and this he must have 
known when he gave the card to which his name 
is annexed, and which appeared many days after 
our interview. I was never forbidden to keep it 
for sale, I have never received orders of any kind 
whatever on the subject, nor am I aware that it 
was ever known by the members composing the 
Board, that I had received the work at all. Any 
one acquainted with the nature of this Institution, 
must see that even if orders had been given, the 
statement of Rev. Mr. Hughes makes a false im- 
pression on the public mind. Iam nota bookseller 
in the sense in which that term is ordinarily un- 
derstood ; but an agent employed in a Religious 
Institution. Ican therefore neither * enjoy” nor 
receive ‘* patronage ;’’ nor be influenced in the 
discharge of my duties by the fear of losing it. 
The object of the Baptist Tract» Society is the 
diffusion of what that denomination considers 
truth. All its agents and concerns are under the 
direction of a Board of Managers. The supply- 
ing of the Depository with other works than those 
issued by the Society, is under the direction of a 
Committee of that Board. Butin the case of the 
Review no orders whatever were given by the 
Board, nor by the Committee respecting the sale 
of it at first, or the discontinuance of it. I receiv- 
ed and sold the copies that were left with me 
on my own responsibility, and declined receiving 
any more upon the same, and by that responsibi- 


lity Iam willing to stand. 

A. S. LANGLEY, 
Assistant at the Depository of the Bap. Gen. Tract Society. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 5th 1833, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
WEDNESDAY, Srrremner 11, 1833. 


The Fifth Presbyterian Church of this city, on 
the 9th inst., made out a call to the Rev. N.S. S. 
Beman, D. D., of Troy, New York, to become 
their Pastor. 


The Tenth Presbyterian Church of this city, 
made out, on the 2d inst., a wnanimous call to 
Mr. Henry A. Boarpman, a Licentiate of the 
Presbytery of New York, to become their Pastor. 


We are happy to learn that the Rev. Mr. Adam, 
for many years a missionary at Benares, in the 
East Indies, has arrived in this country, with his 
family ; and that it is his intention to reside 
among us. This determination, we are inform- 
ed, has been occasioned by a failure of health. 


Sovutn Arrica.—The Princeton Society of In- 
quiry have received a communication of six 
closely written folio-post sheets, from the Rev. 
Dr, Philip, of the Cape of Good Hope, contain- 
ing a large amount of highly Valuable informa. 
tion, and the results of his long experience. We 
hope, ere long, to be able to extract from this 
important document. 


Victoria. By Mrs. Sherwood. Philadelphia. J. Whe- 
tham. 1833. 18mo. pp. 272. : 

Mrs. Sherwood is advantageously known as the author 
of many delightful productions, characterized by their 
power to interest the attention and amend the heart. The 
work before us, though her last, is by no means the least 
in masculine strength and salutary tendency. Its object 
is to expose to view the arts which may be considered as 
interwoven with the very texture of Popery. Victoria, 
the child of Protestant parents, is entrusted in her infan- 
cy to the care of a Popish nurse, whose untiring efforts 
are directed to insti! into the mind of her youthful charge, 
the dogmas of a false religion. In the course of the nar- 
rative we have delineated a just and faithful picture of 
the cunning and wicked arts which a true Romanist will 
never hesitate to employ to make a proselyte. ‘The max- 
im whigh may be said to be idenufied with the Papacy, 
that “the end sanctifies the means,” opens a wide field 
for cunning, falsification, and sophistry. Popery on the 
score of argument is indefensible, but as an existing con- 
troversy demonstrates, it is prolific in plausible sophistries, 
pitiful evasions, studied concealments and false assertions. 
It is indeed a system of espionage from which the spirit of 
the Bible and the spirit of Christ have been banished. 
This little work may caution parents against the influence 
of their Popish servants, and it may also admonish Pro- 
testant parents of the danger to which they expose their 
children, when they bring them under the insidious influ- 
ences of Popish teachers in Roman Catholic seminaries. 
The evil in these cases is done before they can be aware 
of it, and from the concealment which is observed, their 
children are perverted from the truth, before they have 
even suspected the secret influence which Jesuitism has 
been employing. 


—_* 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Revival in Rockingham county, North Carolina,— 
The Rev. Mr. Forrest, a missionary of the As- 
sembly’s Board, and who is labouring in the 
above named county under date of August 12th, 
Writes :-— 

I have recently held a protracted meeting. 
Several of the fathers and brethren in the minis- 
try attended with me on that occasion, when the 
Lord was graciously pleased to grant us a time 
of refreshing from his presence. The convict- 
ing and converting influence of his most Holy 
Spirit were felt, we believe by many. There 
were visible marks of increasing solemnity, 
throughout the congregation during the whole 
time. About thirty whites and several blacks 
professed to have ‘passed from death unto 
life,’ and seven who had previously entertain- 
ed a hope attached themselves to the church on 
examination. Three or four have obtained com- 


anxiously inquiring ‘what must we do to be 
saved.” More than twenty of those who are 
rejoicing in the hope of the Gospel, reside in the 
immediate neighbourhood, are mostly poor peo- 
ple; but “unto the poor shall the Gospel be 
preached.” Private conversationand instruction, 
haye, I believe, been productive of ‘much good 
among this people, and have been the means of 
removing, not only difficulties, but prejudices 
from the minds of some. I visit the people as 
much as I possibly can, praying with them and 
instructing them from the word of God, endea- 
vouring meanwhile to point them to the Saviour. 
I am frequently aceosted with the inquiry, ‘ Sir, 
what shall I do? My heart is so hard I know 
not what I shall do to be saved.” A few days 
ago a man met me, and in the honest feelings of 
his heart, with tears in his eyes said to me, 
‘«« when a poor sinner has done all that he can do, 
what must he then do?” May the Lord coniinue 


to revive his work. 
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The Rev. Mr. Hall, another missionary in the 
same county, under date of August 19th writes. 


On yesterday we admitted sixteen persons to 
the church! One month ago we admitted six; 
making in all twenty two. About seven or eight 
others have professed a hope in Christ within a 
day or two past, and very many are serious. 
For about four weeks past we have heard almost 
every day of one or another submitting to Christ. 
We have had no sudden or great excitement but 
a pag J improving state of feeling. I hope, 
and pray that God will convert many more souls 
yet among us. 

I do more by visiting from house to house than 
in any other way. I preach every Sabbath about 
twice, and generally about twice in the week. 
But I make it part of every days employment to 
call and converse and pray with the anxious. 
The labours of my congregation, especially of 
the teachers of the Sabbath school, together with 
our neighbouring ministering brethren, have done 
much to promote the good work. More than half 
of those who had made a profession, either are or 
have been Sabbath school scholars. There is one 
family that merits particular notice. They live 
about five miles from the church, but have walked 
regularly to the school during the whole spring 
and summer. About six or seven attend the 
school. They were brought up to disregard the 
Sabbath, the house of God, the Bible, and every 
thing sacred. Last winter or spring one of the 
family took sick. When he recovered he strolled 
off one Sunday to the Sabbath school where his 
physician was the principal teacher. His errand 
was to know the amount of his Jill. The physi- 
cian gave him a book and told him to sit 
down and read that during school hours; he 
did so. Next Sunday again he returned to the 
school with some more of the family. ‘Thus they 
have gone on, until they have not only improved 
much in reading, but. on yesterday five of them, 
the mother, two sons, and two daughters, connect- 
ed themselves with this church. 

August 20th. Yesterday three more joined the 
church, making thirteen additions within a few 
days, and twenty-five since I have been here. 
Yesterday and last night six or eight professed the 
comforts of religion. 

At the High-Rock a small church of seven 
members has been organized. The building 
which was under way when I came here is com- 
pleted. And a good Sabbath school is now going 
on. ‘Three of the members who joined at the 
Rock, had been before in communion with the 
church. ‘The other four were new members. 

One week ago I attended with Br. Forrest and a 
number of other dear brethren, at a place where 
we hope ere long to have a house of worship. It 
was in an old field between the High-Rock and 
Greensborough. The Lord was powerfully pre- 
sent, and we think upwards of forty obtained a 
hope of pardoned sin. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


From London papers to August 7th received at New 


York. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords, August Ist, the bill for remov- 
ing the civil disabilities of the Jews, was lost on its se- 
cond reading by a majority of 50—the votes being 104 
against 54. 

The House of Commons, in committee of the whole, 
had agreed to a resolution for the graat of £20,000,000 
to the West India proprietors. 

The Irish Church ‘Temporalities bill had passed both 
Houses of Parliament, and only awaited the royal signa- 
ture to become a law. . 

In the House of Commons, August 5th, Lord Althorp, 
in answer to a question put to him by Mr. O'Connell, 
said he must decline for the present to say what course 
Government would adopt with regard to the recognition 
of Donna Martaas Queen of Portugal de facto as well as 
de jure. 

Ir. Littleton brought forward a resolution for the grant 
of 1,000,000/., to be raised by the issue of exchequer bills, 
to the Irish clergy, in payment of the arrears of tithes due 
tothem. This sum is only a loan, to be re-paid in ten half 
yearly instalments. The resolution was carried on a di- 
vision by 87 to 51. : 

On the 3d of August six men were buried in the ruins 
of a brick wall which fell upon them at a great fire in Li- 
verpool, 

Some excitement was produced in Londun on the 6th 
of August, by a notification from the Admiralty, that 
tenders would be received by government for vessels of 
three hundeed tons burthen, to serve as transports for 
three months, It was conjectured that the chject was to 
send troops to Portugal to counteract any interference of 
Spain in Portuguese affairs. ‘ 


FUNERAL OF MR. WILBERFORCE, — 


The funeral of this lamented gentleman took place on 
Saturday the 3d August. Shortly after one o’clock, the 


hearse containing the remains of the deceased, drawn by | 


six horses and followed by eight mourning coaches and 
four, and a long train of carriages belonging to the no- 
bility and gentry, arrived at Westminster Abbey. 

A short time previous to the arrival of the melancholy 
Se page between twenty and thirty Peers had assem- 
»%led in the House of Lords, and walked two and two 
from the House to the Abbey, entering at the Poet’s Cor- 
ner. ‘The members of the Commons entered the Abbey 
by the West door; there were 110 present, all of whom 
appeared in deep mourning. 

On the body entering the Abbey, the Lords and Com- 
mons joined in the procession, and followed the remains 
of this truly good and great man to his last resting place. 
The funeral service was performed in the most impres- 
sive manner, 


fort since the meeting, and many others are. 


PORTUGAL. 


Cupture of Lisbon.—Intelligence has at length arrived 
that Villa Flor the brave Duke of Terceira, entered Lis- 
bon on the 24th of July, after an action with Telles Jor- 
doa, who had opposed him at the head of 6000 men, the 
whole Miguelite force about and to the southward of Lis- 
bon. The Queen’s commander had under him no more 
than 1500 troops of the line, with which he had marched 
from St.-Ubes on the 22d, and coming up with Jordoa the 
following day, on the bank of the Tagus, instamtly attack- 
ed him. The Miguelites, notwithstanding the disparity of 
force, were totally routed, and a great portion of them 
driven into the river. Jordoa himself was killed on the 
quay at the water side. 

The Duke of Cadaval, with Miguel’s garrison, evacuat- 
ed Lisbon on the night of the 23d, and the pressure being 
thus removed from the inhabitants, they opened the prison 
and set free 5000 captives, confined mostly for political 
offences. They then proclaimed her Majesty Douna Ma- 
ria, and took arms and embodied themselves as a national 
guard. It isto be observed that hitherto not a single 
soldier of Villa Flor’s army had crossed from the south 
side of the Tagus, nor had one of Napier’s ships been 
seen within the bar of Lisbon. This declaration in the 
Queen’s favour, therefore, was the act of the people 
themselves. A communication was, however, made by 
the inhabitants to the Duke of Terceira on the moraing of 
the 2th. The Queen’s flag was hoisted on the citadel, 
and afterwards that of England, which was saluted with 
9 guns, a salute which was returned to the Royal 
Standard of Portugal by Admiral Parker and the British 
men of war. ‘Terceira marched on the 24th, On the 25th, 
Napier with Palmella on board the flag ship, entered the 
river. The Duke of Terceira took the command of the 
city and of ali the forts. Deserters (say the despatches) 
were coming in from the remnant of the Miguelite force, 
which were fying towards Douro. 

The news of these events having reached Oporto on the 
26th, Don Pedro embarked that night from the Foz on 
board a steamer for Lisbon, leaving to Saldanha the su- 
preme command, both civil and military. Up to the 27th 
Marshal Bourmount had not renewed his attack on the 
iown, and, as troops were observed to be passing over 
to the south bank of the Douro, it was supposed that he 
was about to raise the seige. 

Lisbon, July 24.— The game is all up with Don Mi- 
guel, though it is possible they may risk another battle, 
for all his troops Jeft Lisbon yesterday and to day to join, 
it is supposed, those in the north, ‘T'wo days since Don 
Pedro’s troops took possession of St. Ubes, fifteen miles 
to the southward of this port, assisted by the Old Lion of 
Ponza (as I call him,} Capt. Napier, and yesterday a 
severe battle was fought between the Pedroites and Migue- 
lites, about five miles off on the south side. The latter were 
defeated with the loss of 2000 killed and wounded; 
amongst the former was the Miguelite General, the cruel 
Telles Jordao, who treated the prisoners in St. Julian’s so 
iil, AtIl o’clock last night they obtained possession of 
the principal fortress opposite Lisbon, and this morning 
the one'on the heights (called Almaya) gave up. ‘The 
citade} of Lisbon shortly after hoisted Donna Maria’s co- 
lours and saluted. Most of the places have given in about 
here, and one of the King’s boats has just passed us with 
a General Officer, on his way to St. Julian’s, to hoist the 
flag of her most faithful Majesty. Before evening we ex- 
pect the Old Lion ef Ponza im, to meke all right here. 
A small vesscl is despatched to inform him of what has 
taken place, and it is not unlikely but we may be sent to 
Brest, to bring her little majesty to Lisbon. A whole re- 
giment of cavalry passed over to Don Pedro in the — 
yesterday, and they are now crossing over with other 
troops to take possession of the different posts in the city. 
Ourselves and the Donegal have removed higher up the 
river, one opposite the Caees de Sodre, and the other op- 
posite Black Horse Square. Upon the whole I cannot 
think the Miguelites will rally, for when the news arrives 
at Oporto, such is the weathercock nature of the Portu- 
guese, one half will declare for Don Pedro, and a great 


part of the other half also. We all admire the gallantry 
and determination of Captain Napier, in capturing the Mi- 
— squadron, and the commander of the troops ( Villa 

lor, now Duke of Terceira) told the AdmiraNo day that 
Napier had set the example for their activity and determina- 
tion. Iam truly glad of it and wish him all honour. He 
would have lost himself, most likely, as Cochran did, had 
he been so unfortunate as to have been elected for the 
borough of Portsmouth ; a ship is his proper sphere, and 
he has now made a splendid fortune. ‘The crews of the 
two corvettes which had escaped from Napier had been 
sent to St. Julian’s Fort on the arrival of these vessels. 
They have turned over to Donna Maria. 


ACT OF ACCLAMATION, 
LisBon, July 24. 

‘On the 24th of July, the people, in a large body free 
from all influence, internal or external, without compul- 
sion, the city being forsaken by the troops, being assem- 
bled in the Hall of the Council of this very nobleand loyal 
city of Lisbon, witha free and spontancous will, and with 
an unanimity never till now seen, acclaimed aud declared 
the Senhora Donna Maria II. daughter of the immortal 
Pedro IV., for whom the people are ready to spill the 
last drop of their blood, as all loyal Portuguese are ever 
ready to do for their lawful Sovereign, as their legitimate 
Queen, and in order that this should be made known, 
the present act was drawn up, which was signed by all 
present. 

‘* Manuel Ignacio De Sampaio E. Pine, Brigadier. 

‘¢ Maximilianh Jose Da Leove, Brigadier. 

Jose Sounoire Vianna. 

‘¢ Luis Texeira Horne de Bredom. 

‘* Antonio Joaquim Firminio De Castro.” 

[Thousands of signatures follow.] 


PROCLAMATION OF THE DUKE OF TERCEIRA. 


Lisbon, July 24.—Inhabitants of Lisbon—The division 
of the liberatng army, with the command of which his 
imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza, Regent in the 
name of the Queen was pleased to entrust me, with the 
sole view of liberating you, has crossed the provinces 
south of the Tagus, and come to the margin of this river, 
to cause the standard of the Queen and liberty to wave 
before you. But this standard, under which the loyal 
supporters of the throne and the charter took shelter, amidst 
the persecutions of exile and in combats, never was the 
emblem of war and vengeance, but that of the peace, 
concord, and reconciliation of the whole Portuguese 
family, and of clemency and pardon for the deluded and 
unfortunate. Therefore ihableonte of Lisbon, order, 
respect for the rights of each, the tranquility and peace 
of the capital, are what I hope and exact from you. I 
have taken and shall continue to take, measures for you 
to be reguarly armed, by re-establishing the same corps 
that were once the support of the Queen and the charter ; 
in them, and in others which I shall immediately organize, 
you will have an opportunity of sharing the glory of re- 
storing the nation, and of maintaining order and the tran- 


quility of our hearths. . 
Duke de TERCEIRA, 
Head quarters, Lisbon, July 24. 


LATEST FROM MADEIRA. 


The brig Forrest, Captain Trathen, arrived at this port 
from Funchal, Madeira, sailed July 30. We are indebted 
to Capt. Trathen for the following intelligence : 

_ “The political state of Madeira was undisturbed—the 
inhabitants were silently watching the transactions of 
the conflicting parties in the northern country. The isl- 
and, however, is decidedly for Miguel, and nothing but 


a very strong force could subjugate it, garrisoned as it sel 


now is, 

‘*A few days before the Forrest left, the Miguelite brig 
of war, Tagus, of twenty guns, arrived at Funchal, hav- 
a made her escape when the squadron was taken; some 
of her yards and masts were crippled by grape-shot. 

*‘Itis known for a certainty at Madeira, that the ac- 
tion between the two squadrons lasted three hours, and 
~ loss of officers and men was considerable on both 
sides, 


SPAIN. 


The health of King Ferdinand is said to have again 
become precarieus, and that the Queen has regained her 
ascendency at the Spanish Court. She is now free to re- 
ceive her political friends in her apartments, 

The government has ordered the most energetic meas- 
ures to prevent the introduction of the cholera in Spain. 
Nothing indicates that it has as yet broken out in any part 
of that bing deen. 


: GERMANY. 
A circular has been issued by the government, for the 


brs oer more effectually, of the association of the 


Carbonari, and also of the Society of the ‘‘ Giovine Italia.” 
Entrance into these associations is henceforward to be 
deemed treason. 


RUSSIA. 


The Gazette of the Ionian Islands (dated July 20) states 
that, according to the terms of a new treaty between 
Russsia and the Porte, the former Power was to send 
forthwith a corps of six thousand men’ to Jamana, to put 
down a rebellion raised there by the partizans of Mehe- 
met Ali. Russian auxiliaries to Turkey! But the 
wretched Mussulman of course, has never read the 
modern history of Poland—its past was better known to 
his predecessors. This step may be taken as another step 
to the subjugation of ‘Turkey to the grasping power of the 
Autocrat, 


TURKEY. 

The German papers confirm the previons accounts of 
the departure of the Russian troops from Turkey. The 
sick had been landed at Ociessa, and the fleet, after hav- 
ing performed quarantine, will return to the Crimea. In- 
telligence of the capture of Don Miguel’s fleet was receiv- 
ed on the 25th July at Vienna, where it is said to have 
excited a considerable sensation, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand, says the Cherokee Intelligencer of the- 
24th ult., that the enrolling agents are actively employed, 
and that they make daily enrolments. It 1s presumed 
that between two and three thousand of the natives will 
be ready to move to Arkansas by the commencement of 
the fall ; it is supposed that twice that number will go in 
the spring, should not a treaty be effected, of which there 
is scarcely a doubt during the next winter. 


Snow in August.—We are informed, says the Litch- 
field, (Conn.) Enquirer, by a gentleman from Salisbury, 
that the ground was literally vihtened by the snow which 
fe.! on ‘Thursday afternoon last, on Mount Riga and its 
neighbourhood, in that town. Snow was also observed in 
some parts of Goshen and Winchester during the same 
afiernoon. In this town, the wind about two o’clock 
wheeled suddenly round to the northwest, and the weath- 
er for a few hours became very cold. There were frosts 
on the low lands two or three nights last week~in some 
places sufficient to injure the corn. , 


Destructive Fires at Troy, N. Y.—At five o'clock on 
Saturday evening, a fire broke out in South street, in the 
sash and blind factory of Prescott & Smith, originating 
from the furnace of the engine, which, with the buildings 
occupied by Smith & Gilbert, were laid in ashes. The 
loss of P. & S. is estimated at §5,CO0O on which the Tro 
Insurance $1600. The loss of S.& 
$10,000, and $10, was insured, $5000 in the Rensse- 
laer and Saratoga Company, and $5000 in the Albany 
‘Insurance Company. 

About cleven o’clock on Sunday evening, another fire 
broke out in Franklin Square, in the rear of Dorlan’s 
Washington Hall; and by two o’clock the four noble 
brick tenements on River strret, were laid in ruins. The 
wind at that time was a gale from the N. W. but by great 
exertions, the flames were arrested at Mr. E. A. Sher- 
man’s building, which, however, considerably dam- 
aged, Dorlan’s loss is estimated a®about $5,000—insur- 
ance 2500. The three other buildings owned by Town- 
isend M‘Coun, were insured. The occupants, Silliman, 
Grant & Co. grocers ahd lumber merchants, lost conside- 
able property, but were partly insured. E. & W. Car- 
penter, dry goods merchants, were insured $10,000, 
which probably covers their loss. ‘The fourth tenement 
was occupied by Jared G. Bacon, draper and taylor, on 
the first floor—and the upper part by John Kelly, as a 
boarding house. The amount of Mr. Bacon’s loss 1s near- 
ly $3000—ineurance $2000. Mr. Kelly's furniture most- 
‘ destroyed, no insurance. The owners of property in 
the building where the fire was stayed, were Mr. E. A 
Sherman, Mr. W. P. Haskins, and Messrs. 
Mann, all of whom were insured. ‘The amount of proper- 
ty destroyed by this conflagration is estimated at $25,000. 
The fire is supposed to have been communicated by in- 
cendiaries.— Gazette. 


) The Slave Insurrection in Cuba.—We have received 
additional information in regard to this rebellion. It ap- 
pears that 500 or G00 slaves had been smuggled in from 
Africa, and landed ata place about thirty miles west of 
Havana. Some communication took place bhciween 
them and the slaves of the neighbouring plantations, in 
which the former were given to understand that a griev- 
ous mortality [cholera] was prevailing among the blacks 
on the stone, and that it was occasioned by poison admi- 
nistered by the whites. This drove the new comers to 
desperation, and thinking they might as well die in one 
way as another, they rose upon their keepers and mur- 
dered them. On this intelligence being spread, a milita 
captain, with two other persons, proceeded to the landing, 
in order to do away the impression prevailing among the 
insurgents, and bring them back to saberdination. ‘These 
men were also killed. A troop of cavatry, consisting of 
about thirty men, was then sent against the insurgents, 
wlio by this time had been joined by sonte of the slaves 
on the neighbouring plantations, and a battle ensued, in 
which a number of the blacks were killed, and also two 
officers and several privates of the troops. The remain- 
der, finding their force insufficient to suppress the insurrec- 
lion, retreated. A larger body was then sent, and poured 


Hops per ib—first sort 27 a 28 
Dried Peaches per bushel 5 75 


& 


YOUTH’S TRACT SCCIETY. 


A Stated Meeting of the Youth’s Tract Society of Phi- 
ladelphia will be held on Tuesday evening next, the 17th 
inst. at a quarter before 8 o’clock, at the usual place. 

THOS. P. SPARHAWK, Rec. Sec. 
MARRIED—On Tuesday, 3d inst. by thé Rev. Asb- 
bel Green, DD. D., Mr. Reese Morris to Miss Jane S. 
daughter of Mr. John Harned, all of this city. 


PRICES CURRENT, 


Wheat Flour petbbl. 75 | Flax per pound 9 
Rye Flour 3 62} Racon | 6a7 
Wheat per bushel 118 | Peas per bushel 125 
Rye do 75 | Beans per bushel 1 50 
Wheat brown Stuff per bah! 283 | Buckwheat Seed per bush! 100 
Rye brown Stuff — do 483 | Sugar, N.O. perhund, 8a 9 50 
Corn Meal per hha 15 25 | Sole Leather per pound 20a23 
Corn Meal per bushel 68 r, finished, per side 3 00 


Coryv per bushel 
Clover Seed per bsh] 
Flax Seed per bushel 


U 
Calf Skins per dozen 22428 00 
87h 


Feathers per pound 38 | fron, hammered, pet ton 77485 
Herd Seed per bushel | 50 ’ rolled _ 83a8 
Timothy Seed per bashel 4 00 Pig No.1 do. 4344500 
Barley per bushel 90 Pig No. 3 do. 32}435 00 
Oats per bushel 33 Pig No.3 do. 27a 3000 
Summer Oil per gallon 100 Hallow ware;doj 75 
Winter Oil per gallon —‘1:15 | Band Iron, rton 11 
Cotton per pound 14417 | Hoop do, 0. 120 a 140 00 
Plaister per ton 350 |Sheet Iron do. 155 a@ 16000 


American Steel, do. 105 00 


English Cast Steel per 1b184a19 


Dried Apples per bushel 100] do. Blistered do. 14415 
Butter per pound 10 | Tallow per Ib, _ Gag 
Lard pet pound 11 | Candles per Ib, dip log moald 12 
Eggs per dozen 12} White Soap per Ib, Q 
Mackerel per barrel;No. 1,675 | Yellow do. = do. 7 
Beef per barre 1150} Brown do; do. Ss 
Pork per barre! 12 50 (Sat. Cour. 
Hams per pound 10 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Corner of Fifth and Cherry Streets. 
hte duties of this Seminary will be resimed on Mon- 

day, September second.—M+. Birt has the plea- 
sure to inform his patrons, that he has afier much trouble 
succeeded in sécuring an assistant, a Lady whose views 
in teaching correspond entirely with his own. Her ac- 
complishments as an instructer of, and a companion for 
Young Ladies, and her success heretofore in teaching, 
are a sufficient guarantee that the acquisition will be 
gratifying to his pupils and friends. The following 
branches will comprise the the course, viz. 


First ctass,—Orthography, Reading, Weit- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography and 
Grammar, 
Secony cLass,—History, Rhetoric, Composi- 
tion, Natural and Moral Philo- 
sophy, 10 00 
THIRD cLass,— shemistry, Astronoiny, lutel- 
Tectual Philosophy, Logic,Latin; 
Algebra and Geometry, 
For French $10, Piano $10, Painting $6. 
While the Subscriber would avoid all self-commendd- 
tion of his plan of improving the minds and manners of his 
pupils, he thinks it is no breach of modesty, to adopt such 
meaus as will induce parents to make satisfactory inqui- 
ries about the instructers and the institation over which 
they preside. He will therefore select from others the 
following note, from the Rev. Mr. Judson, who has fre- 
pony visited the school, and is able to judge for hinr- 


$8 00 


12 00 


“The subscriber having been intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Bill for several years, does not hesitate to ex- 
pe his = that those who place themselves under 
uls care will have no cause for subsequent regret. One 
of the jeculiarities of his mode, and with which I have 
often been pleased, is the practice of making his pupils un- 
erstand every inch of ground over which they traverse. 
To attain this advantage, the subject of each recitation is 
illustrated by simple narrations, and familiar scenes; not 
are the subjects lift until good evidence is given, ‘that 
they are perfectly understood. 
ll the classes are required to attend to vocal masic. 
Mr. B. is too well known as a vocalist, to requife any 
thing said of the privilege enjoyed by those that are asso- 
ciated with him. If, then, parents desire to see their 
daughters trained for usefulness—to grow up with refined 
manners, correct habits and good minds ; I do not hesitate 
to say, that they will not be disappointed by embracing 
the present opportunity.” A. Jupson, 
Sir, “I cheerfully concur with the sentiment expressed 
above, and more might be said. I can unite with others 
in opinion, that it is deemed a privilege that our daughters 
enjoy the facilities which your plan afférds.” 
A Parent. 
Parents that may be interested will please to call upon 
the following gentlemen for any information respecting 


the subscriber or his a Rev. Dr. M‘Dowell, Rev. 


Mr. Grant, Alexander -_— Inskeep, M. L. Bevan, 


Samuel Richards, William Wallace, Matthew Newkirk, 
and J. S. Hart, Esqrs. Henry 


THE RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, ror 1834: 


Kx & BIDDLE have now in press THE RELIGIOUS 
SOUVENIR—A Christmas, New Year, and Birth Day 
Present fur 1834. Edited by Gregory T. Bedell, D.D. Mose 
of the engravings are already finished, and we feel no hesitation 
in saying+the volume will be much superior in every respect to 
that of the present year, the success of which may be learned 
from the perusal of the following literary notices, 


_ A gift book which unites the embellishments of fancy and 
imagination, with a strictly religious and moral tendency in the 
whole texture of the work—a Souvenir which no person of strict- 
ly oe ee principles, would hesitate to place in the hands of a 
valued friend. Such a work has been pronounced a desideratum 
by many, whose opinions are regarded with deference by the reli- 
gious eommunity.— The Revivalist. 


The literary character of this Souveni? is of a — order; 
many of the pieces breathe a pure, devotional spirit ahd Chris- 
tian fervour, and the whole are entirely devoid of sectarianism, 
and clothed in attractive unenecatiansnil language. Taken al- 
together, the Religious Souvenir is a work that may be warn! 

and generally commended, Mechanically it is a beautiful vo 

ume, and intellectually, such as does poann’ to all who have cons 
tributed to its pages.—Boston Traveller. 


This is an elegant Annual. The pieces are generally of « 
moral and religious tendency, but not the less interesting on that 
account.—Journal of Commerce. 


The Religicus Souvenir is a very beautiful holiday present, is 
Edited by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, and is devoted to moral and 
religious subjects, abl original but one by the artist illustrating 
his own picture. In the initials subscribed to the articles, we 
recognize several writers who have heretofore distinguished 
themselves by contributions to our periodical literature.—N. Ys 
Commercial Advertiser, 


This is really a superb volume; and oné which we hope wil | 
be widely circulated throughout the community, Dr. Bedelf 
has shown considerable judgment in the selection and disposal 
of his matter, and we thank him fur presenting to the public 
in so inviting a form, a work which is well calculated to form 
feelings, and establish religious priaciples.—Family Jour« 
na 

We doubt not, but many people of piety and taste, Who wishf 
to ornament their parlour and instruct those who may read ; or 
who desire to bestow a religious remembrancer on some beloved, 
friend, will call at some beok store for Dry Bedell’s “ Souvenir.’ 
—Fhe Philadelphian; 


A volume, too, which doés not degrade or disgrace the sub- 
ject—a volume destined, not to pass away with the winte? 
veens that adorn our Christmas parlours, but to maintain a 
asting hold on the attention of the Christian community, af 


least so long as good taste and sense shall have any vote 


in the selcetron of books. We have read the volume carefully, 


, and do not hesitate to pronounce it one of unusual imterest ag’ 
well as solid merit.—Uniteed Stats,Gaxette, 


Messrs. Key & Biddle havé made a valuable presem to reli- 
gious parents, guardians and friends, in this elegant little vol- 
ume. Why should all ofr gifts on these occasions be worldly or 
worse? And whty should religious truth always shun the aids 
of beautiful ornament? ‘The embellishments are attractive, 
well selected, and well executed. The various papers which 
compose the volume are serious, tasteful, alluring, imbued with 
the spirit of the Gospel, in a word, such as we should have ex- 
pected from one so zealous for the cause of Christ, and so in- 
ventive of happy thoughts as the Rev. Editor. This annuak 
may be safely recommended to the Christain public — Fhe Pres- 
byterian, 


To all, therefore, who desire intelectual im provement, and at 
the same time, the gratification of a truc taste—and to all who 
would make a really valuable present to their friends, we weuld 
say, in conclusion, go and procure the Religious Souvenir. lt 
is not merely a brilliant little ornament for the parlour centre 
table, buta k worthy of a place in every sensible man’s hi- 

rary,—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The typography, embellisments, and general appearance of 
the work render it fully equal in these iespeets to any of the 
kind published in our country, while its subjects are far more 
suitable for the contemplation of Christians than tlie light read- 
ing with which most of them are filled.— Episcopal Recorder, 


The articles are not only interesting, but calculated to pro~ 
luce a beneficial effect upon the mind of thosé who read it, there- 
fore, a very proper work for the pur for which it is desi 
aoe hope it may meet withan extensive sale.«—Baltimore Repub- 

ican, 


We hail with much pleasare this attempt to convey religious 
truth in a garb at once pleasing and instructive. ‘The popular 
form of the annual is well adapted to the purpose, and may often 
invite the attention and make a salutary impression, where 
works of a ver character would fail of effect when perused, or 
more probably be neverperused atall, Wecommend, therefore, 
this new effort of Christian philanthropy, and think it likely to’ 


. be followed by useful result«,~-Charleston Courier. 


In the general character of those fashionable, and as to ap- 
pearance, attractive volumes,jthe annuals, there is so much that 
is trashy and unprofitable, that it was with no little misgivin 
we looked into the pages of one which is now before us, entitle 
“The Religious Souvenir.” The matter is altogether of reli- 
gious and moraltendency, not chargeable with sectarian bias, 


not such as the most scrupulous need not hesitate to admit into’ 
family reading.—The Friend. 


This lite work is intended to furnish what was heretofore’ 


‘wanted--a Christmas and New Year's offering, which may be 


bestowed and accepted by the most scrupulous.— Pittsburgh’ 
Gazette, 


We are ha to announce the tasteful appéarance arid 
valuable at the Souvenir for 1833. Dr. Be- 
dell is as much distinguished for his belles-lcttres attainment, 
as fur the profoudness of hie scholarship and the purity of hie 
motives. He has found himself at in this 
erprise and in good company with the associate ent o 
to his pages.--New York INeckly 
Messsenger. 

‘The engravings for the work are chiefly from Exigtish'desigys, 
by the best American artists, and may challenge comparison 
with any contemporary works of this country. The hterary 
contributions to the volume are im strict accurdanee with the 


a terrible fire upon the insurgents, which killed 400 or } name.--U. S. Gax. 


500. The whole loss of the whites is stated at thirty or 
forty. At the date of the last accounts, the rebellion was 
considered at an end. ‘Fhe negroes, we understand, 
had no weapons but clubs and stones.—New York Jour. 


of Com. 


Remarkable Coincidence.—Mr. Hawley has published a 
communication in the Advertiser of Rochester, stating that 
on the same day General Arnold died in En land, the oak 
tree, under which Messrs. Van Wart and Williams cap- 
tured Major Andre, in Tarrytown, was struck with light- 


ning and shivered to pieces. 


. lume 


This work is got 
beauty, and ornamented with engravings of great elegance. The 
contents of the work are, as might have been expected from the 
high character of the Editor, of a moral and religious descrip- 
aes heanear or to pruduce the best effects upon the of’ its 
readers.--Daily Advertiser. 

Messrs. & Biddle have published a handsome little 

entitled-Religious Souvenir, and edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Bedell. It ig embellished with beautiful engravings, and print- 
ed with eleganee. The literary contents are véry good—seundly 
pious, and free of all invidious remark or allusion. True 
Christianity is that which purifies the heart, libgratizes the 


feelings, and amends the ¢ 


Gaxette, 


im an unusdal style of neatness and 
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THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


GRACE. 
BY MISS CAROLINE FRY. 


Grace does not steel the faithful heart, 
That it should know no ill ; | 

We learn to kiss the chastening rod, 
And feel its sharpness still. 


The saint may be compell’d to meet 
Misfortune’s saddest blow ; 

His bosom is alive, to feel 
The keenest pang of woe. 


But ever as the wound is given, 
There is a hand unseen, 

Hasting to wipe away the scar, 
And hide where it has been. 


The Christian would not have his lot 
Be other than it is; 

For while his Father rules the world, 
He knows that world is his. 


He knows that He who gave the best, 
Will give him all beside ; 

Assur’d each seeming good he asks 
Is evil, if denied. 


When storms of sorrow — round, 
His bosom knows no fear ; 

He knows, whate’er his portion be, 
His God will still be there. 


And when the threaten’d storm has burst, 
Whate’er the trial be, 

Something yet whispers him within, 
Be still, foritis He!” 


Poor nature, ever weak, will shrink 
From the afflictive stroke ; 

But faith disclaims the hasty ’plaint 
Impatient nature spoke. 


His grateful bosom quickly learns 
Its sorrows to disown ; 

Yields to his pleasure, and forgets 
The choice was nothis own. 


A WELL IMPROVED DREAM. 


Shortly preceding the death of an aged 
Professor of the Reformed Dutch Church, he 
imagined in his sleep that he was on the point 
of starting on a journey. But, just as he 
was setting off, he was perplexed to find that 


he was not prepared;—his portmanteau not 


in readiness. Awaking in distress, he was 
led by an easy transition to consider that 
he was indeed about to take a long journey. 
He had more than exceeded his threescure 
years and ten—his remnant of time was short 
—and nature itself admonished him, he must 
soon depart for eternity. And, was he pre- 
pared? Or was he situated as he had con- 
ceived in his dream? In solemn review he 
eagerly called the past. What had been 
his life? Had his goodness been such that 
he might venture to appear with it at the bar 
of God? From his early youth he had beena 
member of the visible church of Christ; he 
had long and frequently served as an officer in 
the consistory, he had liberally supported the 
Gospel; and he had delighted to make his 
house the minister’s welcome home. He had 
likewise been the kind husband, affectionate 
father, humane master—obliging neighbour— 
and the upright citizen. The inquiry then 

ressed itseif, was he ready for a journey 
into eternity? Could he pass through the 
Jordan of death dry-shod? Or would he sink 


_ in the swelling waves and be hurried into the 


sea of death—that has neither bottom nor 
shore? ‘To his amazement, he found himself 
unsustained. He shuddered at the thought 
of pleading his goodness before the bar of 
the holy and just God. For the first time he 
perceived what he had often read and heard 
—*“by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified.” So apprised, it may readily 
be concluded, his agony was inexpressible. 
What should he do? Where could he go? 
He feltin his inmost soul, that he was a poor, 
miserable, and hell-deserving sinner. ‘Thus 
enlightened to behold his wretchedness, it 
pleased the Lord to direct him for refuge and 
sufficiency to the atoning blood of that lamb 
of God whose name he had long professed. 
With avidity and delight, on the righteous- 
ness of his Saviour—he firmly fixed his fond- 
est hope of immortal felicity. Enraptured, 
as one that dreams of unearthly joy, he re- 
lated to his friends the exercises of his mind. 
And as he had been wont before them to 


. make mention of his own goodness, like a 


boasting Pharisee, now his theme was redemp- 
tion by the blood of the crucified Jesus. Not 
that he denounced the necessity of personal 
holiness and of the fruits of grace—but that 
he was opposed to the filthy rags of phari- 
seeism, and maintained the righteousness of 
Christ to be the only foundation of safety. 
With this, sanctification will always be asso- 
ciated, without it, the sham-appearance, at 
best, can only be exhibited. Having been 
brought in this uncommon manner to disco- 
ver what was requisite for his journey to the 
invisible world—he departed hence, as well 
he might, with triumphant joy—testifying to 
his friends, children and servants the indis- 
pensable necessity of being interested by a 
justifying faith in the Redeemer’s meritorious 
blood-———_Chhristian reader, professor of the 
Gospel—how is it with you? Are you ready 
fora journey toeternity? Dare you toask the 
question and make the examination. If on 
a solid foundation, you cannot be too well 
assured of your thrice happy condition ; if 
sand be your bottom, you cannot too speedily 
abandon it. What, then, is your ground of 
confidence? Do you really trust in the 
righteousness of Christ? Or is this of no ac- 
count? And is your highest hope the result 
of what you esteem your goodness? ‘Take 
heed. It is said, the point of justification 
by Christ’s righteousness is the very article 
on which the church stands or falls—nothing 
more positively certain than that it is the only 
medium of pardon—“ the just shall live by 
faith.”.—Ch. Intel. 


RAXTER’S OPINION OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Methinks when singing the praises of God 
in great assemblies with joyful and fervent 
spirits, I have the liveliest furetaste of heaven 
upon earth, and could almost wish that our 
voices were loud enough to reach through all 
the world, and toheaven itself. Nor could 
I ever be offended with the sober and season- 
able use of instrumental music to help and 
tune my soul in so holy .a work, in which no 
true assistance is to be despised. 

Nothing comforts me more in my greatest 
suffering, or seems more fit for me, while I 
wait for death, than singing psalms of praise 
to God; nor is there any exercise in which 
{ would rather end my life. Should I not 
then willingly go to the heavenly choir, where 
God is praised with perfect love, and joy, and 
harmony? Had I more of a raising frame 
of soul, I should long more for that life of 
praise. I never found myself more willin 
to be there, than when I most joyfully weak 
or sing the praises of God. —Buzter’s Dying 
Thoughts, chap. iv. sec. 17. 


From the Baptist Repository. 
CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


It will be vivid in the recollection of many 
who are acquainted with the history of the 
Reformation, that in the affair of Servetus, 
who was put to death in Geneva, 1553, for 
his heresies and blasphemy, the celebrated 
John Calvin took an active and a conspicuous 
part. ‘There have not been wanting writers, 
who exasperated at their unsuccess in com- 
bating the distinguished doctrines held and 

aed by this great and zealous reformer, 

ave levelled all their envenomed artillery 
to the overthrow of his character, represent- 
ing him as a monster of cruelty and wicked- 
ness, vainly supposing that that particular 
transaction of his life were sufficient to trans- 
mit his name to posterity, loaded and black- 
ened with eternal disgrace. 

It is far from being the wish of the writer 
of this paper to justify a spirit of intolerance, 
‘persecution, or cruelty in Calvin, or in any 
‘other man. ‘This was not the spirit of the 
dear Redeemer, the founder of our holy, 
religion, who came, not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them. Nor is it the spirit which 
christianity itself inspires. It is the glory 
of that system, that the sublimest displays of 
mercy which have graced its triumphs through 
the world, have been produced by no other 
means than a simple and uncompromising 
exhibition of its doctrines. ‘Thus did it 
overcoine the deep rooted prejudices of the 
Jews, the pomp of the Romans, and the su- 
percilious pride of the Greeks,—and at the 
time when the Goth and the Vandal savages 
issued forth, spreading terror, desolation and 
death over the fairest provinces of the globe, 
it arose in its mighty weakness, broke off 
the fetters of Antichrist, stripped the eagle of 
its thunders and lightnings, and hurled that 
blow at the towers of superstition which we 
trust and believe it never can recover. 
The Genius of Christianity frowns upon 
every other attempt to establish her truths, 
or enforce her claims ; and when the arm of 
civil law is stretched out to steady the Ark, 
God will wither its nerve, and prove to blind 
and erring man, that if truth cannot sustain 
itself, unaided by the civil power, it ceases 
to be truth,—veritas semper prevalebil. 

It is however, the object of the writer to 
show, that Calvin’s conduct in this affair, 
arose, not from cruelty or intolerance in him- 
self, more than on any other great.and good 
men in his day. 

It will be recollected, that the laws of 
the goverment of Geneva, were framed on the 
principle, that heresies were to be punished 
by the power of the civil magistrate, as well 
as crimes, more directly committed against, 
and subversive of, the peace and well being 
of the social compact. Cranmer, in England, 
who was contemporary with Calvin, and be- 
tween whom there existed a long and glow- 
ing friendship, and unbroken correspondence, 
acted on this principle in conformity to the 
spirit of the times, and the law of the nation 
made in the reign of Edward LV., and sub- 
sequently he himself, sealed his testimony at 
the stake, the fires of which were kindled 
around him, and many other martyrs ‘* for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ,” by Bonner 
and Mary. In this sentiment, Calvin, Cran- 
mer, and others doubtless resembled the 
apostles James and John, who would have 
called for fire to descend from heaven upon 
the Samaritans, because they received not 
their Lord from whom they received the 
gentle rebuke, Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. 

It is a fact worthy of observation, that 
those very writers who have censured Calvin 
so severely for hisagency in this business, 
regarding his conduct as porgpersat cruel and 
wicked, are yet disposed to speak very re- 
spectfully of his contemporary and friend the 
good and gentle Melanchton, whose counsels 
were acknowledged to have been always tem- 
pered with moderation. ‘That excellent re- 
former certainly did not see eye to eye with 
Calvin on some points of divinity, particular- 
ly the doctrine of predestination. ‘This cir- 
cumstancealone is duubtless calculated to 
ensure the favourable estimation of those who 
reject the humiliating doctrines of Calvinism. 
But what will the enemies of Calvin think, 
when informed of Melanchton’s approbation 
of the death of Servetus, and of Calvin’s 
conduct in the affair? A letter from Me- 
lanchton to Calvin in latin, published by 
Beza, wlio himself also approved of Calvin’s 
conduct, will set the matter at rest. The 
following is a translation:— 

“Dearest brother,”—*“ [ have read your 
performance wherein you have so clearly re- 
futed the horrid blasphemies of Servetus; 
and 1 render thanks to the Son of God, who 
has been the umpire to decide this contest of 
yours. The church likewise owes its gratitude 
to you, and will still be owing. I entirely 
assent to your judgment. At the saine time 
I aflirm that your magistrates have done 
right, when, after the matter had been de- 
termined according to law, they put to 
death such a blasphemous man.” 

Several of Calvin’s own letters refer to 
Servetus, and to the opinions of others, both 
individuals. and bodies of men, concerning 
his conduct and punishment. Writing to 
Sultzer he says of Servetu,—** This is the 
man concerning whom Bucer, that faithful 
minister of Christ, and of excellent memory 
had given it as his opinion (though in other 
respects he was of a mild dispostion) that he 
deserved even to be torn to pieces.” 

In another letter to Farrell he says, ‘¢a 
messenger has returned from Switzers. 
With one consent they all declare that Ser- 
vetus has now renewed those impious errors, 
whereby Satan has so long disturbed the 
church; and that such a monster is not to be 
endured. ‘The people of Basil are earnest in 
the matter. The people of Zurich are the 
most resolute of any—for the heinousness of 
such impieties 1s viewed in a particular light 
by them, and they advise our Senate to seve- 
rity. They of Schaffiieusen are of the same 
mind. One Cesar a play writer, after hav- 
ing pretended illness fur three days, came to 
the hall with the view of delivering the 
wicked man from punishment, nor was he 
ashamed to demand that the knowledge of the 
affair should come before the two hundred. 
But he was condemned without any controver- 
sy onthe business. We have been endeavour- 


ing toalter the manner of his death, but it was 
in vain.” 


It should not be forgotten, that Servetus 
had long disturbed the church. As early as 


the year 1531 he published in Germany seven 
books, endeavouring to overthrow the glo- 
rious doctrine of the Trinity; so that up- 
wards of twenty years he had been’ propagat- 
ing the most blasphemous heresies, “ waxing 


worse and worse, deceiving and being de- 
ceived,” before the sentence of death was 


executed upon him. It was not therefore a 
precipitate matter. 

A German author, Sennelier, in a work 
entitled, Histoire Literaire de Geneva, pub- 
lished in 1786, has written an apology for the 
conduct of the great Geneva Reformer to 
Servetus, which merits the more attention 
and credit from the fact, that his religious 


Calvin. Dr. Erskine of Edinburgh in his 


tract. 


alive. 


thought it necessary 


haviour. 


no effect. 


pannel. 


peculiarly delicate. 


nounced him a favorer of his opinions. 


advantage for ruining his influence.” 
r 


From the Journal of Commerce, 
LOTTERIES. 


esting. 


“ About ten dollars per week.”’ 
said the gentleman, 


will allow you to select the numbers, con 


Mark the issue. 


net profit of $7 45. 


buy lottery tickets. VERITAS. 


ter, and should pay more respect to the wel 


every honest man from their doors. 


streets. 


with impunity. 
resent them in which we can a 
riod or other participate. 


sive and rapidly increasing. 


wares to the eyes of the young, artless and 
innocent. 
community, and should be promptly and effi- 
ciently visited by public reprobation 
York Mirror. 


sentiments differ materially from those of 


‘¢ While we blame the principles of juris- 
prudence which conducted this process, it 
should be acknowledged that the council of 
Geneva neglected nothing for discovering the 
truth ; exerted every means for persuading 
Servetus to retract; and when all proved in 
vain, asked the advice of the Swiss Cantons, 
who unanimously exhorted them to punish 
the wicked person, and put him out of a con- 
dition of spreading heresy.—The intolerance 
of the age, not the cruelty of Calvin, dictated 
the sentence, that Servetus should be burnt 
Castalis alone had the courage to 
writea dissertation against the punishment 
of heretics, which though he was at Basil; he 
for his own safety, to 
publish under the feigned name of Bellius. 
Calvin says ina letter written about the year 
1558, that Servetus if he had not been mad, 
would have escaped punishment by renounc- 
ing his errors, or even by a more modest be- 
But Servetus persisted to defend 
his opinions in blasphemous lauguage; the 
laws of the times could not be violated, and 
therefore the endeavours of some to satisfy 
themselves with his banishment, and of Cal- 
vin to render his punishment less cruel, had 
It is certain Calvin deplor- 
ed Servetus’s fate,—and the disputes in 
prison were managed with much greater 
moderation on his side than on that of the 
In a period when the principles of 
toleration were not understood, zeal against 
opinions subversive both of natural and re- 
vealed religion drove men to severe and un- 
warrantable extremes. Calvin’s situation was 
Roman Catholics ac- 
cused him of dangerous theological errors; 
their eyes were fixed upon him; and had he 
remained an indifferent spectator of tne pro- 
cess against Servetus, they would have pro- 
Add 
to this, had Servetus escaped, his gross and 
abusive charges against Calvin would have 
appeared well founded; and Calvin’s adver 
saries would have availed themselves of that 


To show the probability, or chance of one’s 
drawing a prize in a lottery, the following, 
perhaps, may not be deemed wholly uninter- 


A few days since, a young man, whom I 
will designate as Mr. H. in company with a 
gentleman more advanced in life, expressed 
his determination to try his luck in ascheme 
which was to be drawn in this that city after- 
noon. Highest prize ten thousand dollars. The 
latter, on hearing this, inquired of the former, 
if he were in the habit of purchasing lottery 
tickets, who replied he was. “What amount, 
then, do you usually hazard, on an average?” 
Well, sir, 
entertain a very pour 
opinion of the Lottery business, and ain op- 
posed to it from principle; still, I will make 
you a proposition: put ten dollars into my 
hands, the sum you probably intend expend- 
ing, before the drawing, which you say takes 
place in this city this afternoon, and I 
tained on any ten tickets, (making them 
cost you each, one dollar, whereas the scheme 
price is $3) and [ will pledge myself, 
though it may take half that I am worth, to 
pay you the amount more or less, to which 
they may be entitled. ‘The offer was accepted. 
One number only out of 
the whole list was found to have been drawn 
out of the wheel, and that entitled, discount 
off, to only $2 55, leaving to the insurer a 
Yet young men will 


GROWING VULGARITY OF THE PRINT SHOPS. 

What infatuation has come over some of 
our print-shop keepers, that induces them 
to disgrace their windows with such abomin- 
able pictures? Many are perfectly disgust- 
ing for their obscenity, and, twenty years 
ago, even in this city, would probably have 
been favoured with a shower of stones. 
We are sorry to see that this filthy propen- 
sity is not contined to the low and mean, 
but that booksellers who ought to know bet- 


informed among their customers enter into it 
with an unblushing zeal which should keep 
Indeed 
to so great a pitch is this practice now carried 
that ithas become a matter of some awkward- 
ness for a modest woman to pass along the 
It is not probable that nuisances of 
this kind can be abated by any legal opera- 
tion, nor do we think it would be exactly 
proper to call in the law as an aid; for where 
the moral feeling of the community is not 
sufficient to discountenance such misdemean- 
ors, they might almost as well be committed 
There isa ways however, to 
1, at some pe- 
Let each one care- 
fully abstain from. buying anything from 
those guilty of outrages on decorum, but 
rather walk a few streets farther to the store 
of a better citizen, even for the purchase of 
a penknife or a sheet of paper; although an 
‘individual may say, **the withdrawal of my 
single patronage can be of little avail,” yet 
he must remember that the aggregate of every 
decent man’s effort will amount to a matter 
of suflicient importance to counteract the 
march of voluptuousness, and the total dis- 
regard of delicacy and propriety now so offen- 
It is incumbent 
upon all who have a sister, a mother, a wife, 
a daughter, a female friend—of all inspired 
with admiration or respect for the character 
of woman, or with the reverence for the 
charms of modesty and virtue, to make com-. 
mon cause against the knaves who, to gather 
a gazing crowd around their ‘windows, and 
with the hope of adding something to their 
gains, impudently lay aside all pretensions 
to respectability, and expose their indecent 


It is a flacrant insult to the whole 


| From the Genius of Temperance. | 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


Respecting Intemperance, Wine, and Tem- 
rance Societies, in different periods. 
Extracted from the Dictionnaire, des 
Sciences Medicales,” vol. 86. Paris, 1318. 
Article “Ivrogneire.” 


***** Tn passing to time more historical 


ress 
drunkenness. Draco punished it with death 
—Lycurgus destroyed the vines—he caused 
the slaves tu be intoxicated in order to show 


the youth the horrors of drunkenness. Pit- 
tacus, of Mytilene, (one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, who died, aged eighty-two; 
about five hundred and seventy ante-chris- 
tum) caused crimes committed during in- 
toxication to be doubly punished. ‘The Athe- 
nians had inspectors, whose duty was to re- 
press disorders of guests at entertainments. 
Drunkenness must have been excessive in 
the first ages, to have given cause for the 
enactment of those laws, and indeed history 
is full of famous drunkards. Dionysius, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, caused a prize and a 
crown to be presented to him who drank the 
most at a feast. ****** It may be recol- 
lected that Alexander and Philip were fa- 
mous for their excesses, and it was in the 
delirium‘of drunkenness that the former slew 
his friend Clytus. It is said that a certain 
Bromaches had the merit of drinking twenty 
bottles a day. Wine was rare at Rome in 
the time of Numa. The law of the Twelve 
‘Tables forbade libations of wine even to the 
vods. Lucius Papyrius, however, made an 
offering of a cup of it to Jupiter, on the occa- 
sion of a victory. At a later period, wine 
was given to the sick as a cordial. Six hun- 
dred years after the foundation of Rome, 
Cato and Varro encouraged the cultivation 
of the vine, and the use of wine; and the 
little weaknesses of Cato have been pre- 
served in some lines of Horace, viz: 
Narratus et prisci Catonis 
Sape mero caluisse Virtus. 
Ope xv. Lib. 3. 

Abundance of wine leads to excess and 
drunkenness. ‘Therefore Pittacus, Lusius 
Crassus, and others, enacted laws, 


wine, before the age of thirty-five. 


was attributed to drunkenness. Pliny 


mixed it with water at the end of the repast, 
in honour of Jupiter Servator. 


est tyrants. 


rius into that of Biberius. 


gallons without stopping. 


drinkers in Rome. 
dum vixit, aut bibit, aut minxit. 


discover their secrets, 
permitted their soldiers no other 


forbade drinking in the camp. ***** 
the fall of the Roman Empire, Christianit 


gious ceremony, a_ libation. 


terdicted as idolatrous. 


plied and more. severe. 


except when travelling. 


us sitim non eadein temperantia. 
them to such a degree, that in their pub- 


rels even among their chief men. Since 
the time of Charlemangne, all the sovereigns 
|}made on this subject many laws, which, 

however, were badly enforced. It was in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, at the 


the troops, that drunkenness diminished in 
the higher classes of society, by associations 
(re-unions) of chevaliers for that purpose. 
In 1517, for example, Sizismond de Dei- 
trichstein established the Society of St. 
Christopher, the object of which was to pre- 
vent drinking health, and seeking to intoxi- 
cate their associates. —Another ‘Temperance 
Society (Societ é€ de la Temperance) was 
formed in 1600, by Maurice, Duke of Hesse; 
and a third under the name of the Golden 
Ring, (l? Anneau d’or,) by Frederick Y. 
Count Palatine—That of 1600 had for rule 
that no chevalier should drink more than 
seven cups (bocaux) at a repast, and not 
oftener ot twice a day. We will not 
enter into an inquiry about the capacity of 
these cups—the cups we see exposed on 
ancient side-boards would frighten us; but 
this was an important step for good society 
(pour la bonne société:) they bound thein- 
selves for two years, and the chevaliers, 
challenged to drink by persons not of their 
order, were forbidden by the members of the 
society. 

France, pre-eminently a wine country, 
exhibits in her history, facts analogous, to 
those already mentioned.—The Gauls, Di- 
odorus writes, were inclined to drunkenness, 
and willingly would give a slave for a cup 
(crache) of wine. ‘They must have received 


alian rites of the Greeks, where at this day, 
there remain some traces of those rites. It 
was wine, it is said, they (the Gauls) went 
to Italy, in search uf, in the year 390, before 
Christ, when Camillus, taking advantage of 
their intoxication, penetrated their camp, de- 
feated them, and saved Rome and Htaly. 
Fabius afterwards in his turn, making the 
conquest of Gaul, planted the vine there, and 


Drink- 
ers were banished from the Senate, and Ro- 
mans of good families were forbade to drink 
The re- 
volt in which Caius Gracchus lost his life 
in- 
forms us that Stapil, son of Sithen, mingled 
water in his wine,—and it was the custom to 
-|drink pure wine only at the commencement 
of dinner, in honour of the god Sospes; they 


Nevertheless, 
Rome reckoned drunkards among her great- 
Nero was one of tie most fa- 
mous—and they changed the name of ‘Tibe- 
Pliny tells us of 
one Novellus ‘Torguatus, who, to render 
himself agreeable to Tiberius, drank three 
The parasite Off- 
cuis Bilulus was one of the most determined 
It was said of him that 
But with- 
out wasting time on this kind of anecdotes, 
[ will only observe, that at the time of the 
victories obtained over the pretended bar- 
barians, Aurelian made use of one Bonesus 
to intoxicate their ambassadors, in order to 
that the Romans 
drink 
than vinegar and water, and that Carthage 
After 


planted colonies for the spreading of civili- 
zation in the North, and it is in the convents 
that we gather the history of the middle ages. 
At first the Monks drank wine in goblets; 
and it was, says Legrand d’Aussy, a reli- 
They drank 
likewise to the dead, but this custom was in- 
Afterwards each 
member of the church was limited to a cer- 
tain quantity of wine; the Council of 817, 
for example, allowed five pounds by weight 
of wine, daily, to each Monk. Charlemagne 
had already prohibited by his statutes, the 
practice of bantering people to drink, &c.; 
but afterwards the prohibitions were multi- 
The Council of 
fours, of 1282, found itself under the ne- 
cessity of furbidding priests to enter taverns, 
Cesar and Tacitus, 
to whom we are indebted for our first no- 
tions relatiye to the Germans, have given us 
an unfavourabie idea of their temperance, as 
respects intoxicating drinks. In_ praising 
their other qualities, Tacitus says: advers- 

The pro- 
pensity to drunkenness prevailed among 


lic meetings it was the cause of violent quar- 


introduction of an improved discipline among | 


at an early period in the South, the bacchan- |. 


the Nervii, a people of Belgium, alone refus- 


ed to have the wine, as they believed fu J 
the liquor produed by it was injurious to} publications of the 
a 4 The wines | will sell at the lowest prices. 


strength, (contraire force.) 
multiplied so much that Domitian finding 


that their culture injured the growing of} ley’s Works. 


grain, had them destroyed. 
measure was adopted at a later period by a 
fanatic Prince, Charles IX; Henry IIL. was 


than the preceding, we find legislators em-| unwilling that they (the people) should favor 
second volume of “Sketches and Hints of|ploying the strongest measures to re 
Church History,” has translated that part of 
the work which refers to Calvin’s conduct. 
We close this paper with the following ex- 


the cultivation of the vine, at the expense of 
wheat. Under other circumstances, there 
were obstacles thrown in the way of vending 
wines, &c. 
published in 1536, very severe edicts against 
drunkards. Every man convicted of intoxi- 
cation was condemned for the first offence 
to undergo imprisonment on bread and 
water; for the second, to be whipped; for 
the third, says the law, he will be publicly 
whipped, and in case of a relapse, he will 
be banished and his ears cut off. Lewis 
XIV. was obliged to have recourse to rigor- 
ous measures against persons attached to his 
court; on the other hand, many measures 
necessarily favoured a taste for, and the 
abuse of, both wine and brandy. Lewis 
XII. for example, in 1514, granted to the 
company of vinegar merchants, permission to 
distil brandies, and, in 1678, instead of being 
reserved as formerly, to be suld by the apothe- 
caries, they (brandies) were sold publicly in 
the streets. They likewise established ven- 
ders of wine by the small measure, (or pot, ) 
and shortly afterwards they separated the 
retail sellers from the keepers of hotels and 
taverns. The manners, customs, and facili- 
ties had already too well fortified the habits 
of using fermented drinks, for any law to 
arrest the abuse of them. No kind of busi- 
ness was settled without wine; no marriage 
performed; no private entertainment without 
indulging to excess, and the distributing of 
wine at royal fetes, and at other public rejoic- 
ings, take their origin in days gone by. 
* * * 

In the years 1805 and 1806, the tyranny 
vf Commer, which caused wine to be sold 
at a low price, augmented on a sudden, 


their own accord to destroy the vines, which 
produced no profit. 


MURDERS AND SUICIDES. 


The fearful increase of crime within the 
| past year is truly alarming. Newspapers in 


of murders and other crimes of aggravated 


greater horrors. 


cumplished, undoubtedly has a_ tendency 
to incite those who might remain free from 
them. Whether it be the love of notoriety, 


bable, that constant familiarity with the re- 


that measures should be taken for the sup- 
the horrible. ‘The interests of religion and 
morality—the interests of every individual 
in the community imperatively demand it. 
Upon the subject of suicides the Ameri- 


remarks: 
Suicides. —To help things to live, talk 


has prevailed more in consequence of 


know that you had an enemy.’ We 


write moral essays denouncing its turpitude, 


the deed, shall avail as little as to spout 
orations to lessen the practice of duelling. 
Public. sentiment, judicious} 
what is better, not expressed at all, will re- 
gulate these iniquities. Let the suicide die 


ject of comment or excitement, and the act 


of or imitated.—N. Y. Weekly Messenger. 


PUBLICATION OF CRIME. 


Where it an object to train our youth by 
diabolical arts to the commission of ever 
crime, and to make them so cunning and criti- 
cally wicked that the law could not find them 
out or take hold of them, what could be done 
more than to publish all the exploits of wicked- 
ness committed by the most accomplished vil- 
lians in the land? And where is the difference 
in the effects between a man of liberal edu- 
cation, and commanding eloquence going 
through the country lecturing upon the arts 
of wickedness, and the ways and means of 
consummate villiany and a hundred newspa- 
pers giving publicity to the same things as 
facts illustrated and carried out to their full 
length? 
It will avail but little to say that rogues and 
villians are frequently detected and brought 
to justice. ‘The hope of impunity is a stronger 
motive then fear with the vicious, and the 
course usually taken is the direct way to 


mistaken.—Chr. Adv. and Journal. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 
KEY & BIDDLE, 23 Minor street, have issued Part 


VIII. vol. 1, of the Christian Library, containing the 
conclusion of the History of the civilization and Christi- 
anization of South Africa, and the Christian Remem- 
brancer, by Ambrose Serle. 


Subscription § 5 in advance, or $6 at expiration of the 
year, thankfully received as above. 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
They have also issued the 2d No. comprising March 
and April of the London Christian Observer. Subscrip- 
tion $1 25 in advance, or $1 50 if paid afterwards. The 
price of this work heretofore has been six dollars. 


COMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM. 


mPHE Communicant’s Catechism, by the Rev. John 
Willison ; with Questions and Counsel for Young 
Converts, by Ashibel Green, D.D. LL.D. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south 4th st. 


drunkenness, and obliged the proprietors of 


every part of the country teem with accounts 


atrocity, and the consequent excitement of 
the public mind seems only productive of 
The publication of crimes 
and of the modes by which they are ac- 


as has been suggested, or what is more pro- 


cord of crime takes away from the mind the 
detestation which it should incite, the fact of 
its increase is certain, and it is high time 


pression of this almost universal passion for 


can Traveller gives the fullowing excellent 


about them, to keep up the shuttlecock, beat 
it from hand to hand: ‘To be plain—we ven- 
ture to say, that the sin of self-destruction 
its 
having become familiarized as a matter of 
notice and animadversion, than from any ab- 
stract causes, exciting to the offence. If this 
be not true, why is it that cases of this na- 
ture are more common in our day? Have 
mankind grown older in iniquity and mad- 
ness, than in the times of our forefathers? 
Has crime increased upon the present age; 
or do the disasters of life doubly press upon 
the wretched who now walk the earth? Said a | Abbott. 
great man to one of his contemporaries, 
‘mention not the names of your libellers, 
and [ will affirm that posterity shall upte 

are 
assert—harp not upon a crime, and thousands 
shall escape it, by not hearing it repeated; 
cease the stir about suicides, and the victims 
to its bloody altar shall be diminished. To 


or to hurl pulpit thunders at the horrors of 
expressed, or 
by his own hand, or the duelist by that of 


another—it matters not, make them no sub- 


and the actors will soon cease to be thought 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE. 
WHETHAM, 22 south has 
i t ew au re 
Raton ‘on published, which he 


Archbishop Tillottson’s Works, 10 vols. Flavel’s do. 
8 vols. Lightfoot’s Works. Howe’s Works 1 vol. Berk- 
Dewar’s Moral Philo- 


Simeon’s Works. 


This severe | Sophy, 2 vols. Divines of the Church of England. Haly- 


berton’s Works, 1 vol, Hug’s Introductivn to the New 
Testament, 2 vols. Smith’s Messiah, 3 vols. M’Knight 
on the Epistles, 4 vols. Do. 1 vol. Hervey’s Works, 6 
vols. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 1 vol. Barr's 
Scripture Student and Assistant. Leslie ou Deism. Dod-* 
dridge’s Miscellaneous Works, Doddridge’s Family 
Expositor. Micheallis’ Hebrew Bible, 2 vols. Hahn’s 
do. Knox’s History of the Reformation, 1 vol. Grotius 
on the Truth of Religion. All the above are London 


At last Francis 1st caused to be | Editions. 


Dwight’s Theology, + vols. Horne’s Introduction, 4 
vols. Dugald Stuart’s Works. Prideaux’s Connexions, 
2 vols. new edition. Mosheim’s Church History, 2 vols. 
do. Fuller’s Works, 8 vols. Scott’s Theological Works, — 
6 vols. Tucker’s Lights of Nature, 4 vols. Newton’s 
Works, 2 vols. Do. on the Prophecies. Davies’ Ser- 
mons, 3 vols. Good’s Book of Nature. Brown’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. Leland’s Revelation. Gatlon’s 
Collections. Orders respectfully solicited and promptly 
attended to. 

All the Audover Publications. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 
Comprising visits to the most interesting scenes in North 
and South America, and the. West Indies, with Notes ou 
a Slavery, and Canadian emigration, by Capt. Alex- 
ander, 42ud Royal Highlanders, &c. &c. ‘Tales of Ro- 
mance, Ist series. 


NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Roscoe, by his son Henry Roscoe, 2 vols. 
Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas, 2 vols. I2mo. Fergus 
on Nature and Revelation, 1 vol. Fidler’s Observations 
on the United. States, 1 vol. Lives of Washington and 
Jefferson with a Parralicl. Christ our Example, by Mise 
Fry. Canon of Scripture, by A. Alexander, 2d edition. 
Life of Richmond’s Domestic Portraiture, 2d edition. 
Memoirs of Halyberton, 1 vol. 12mo. 
les, by Miss Fry, Characteristics of Women, by Mrs. 
ameson, 2d, edition. Memoir of Zerah Colburn, written 
by himself, with portrait. ‘The Book of Politeness. 

Curiosities of Literature, in 3 vols. by Dr. Israeli. Put- 
man’s Cirouology. Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas, ‘mr 
2 vols. The Martyr’s Triumph; Buried Valley, and other 
Poems, by Grenville Melien. With all the new publica- 
tions. For sale at the lowest prices. 


DEBATE ON CAMPBELLISM. 
Debate on Campbellism, held at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in which the principles of Alexander Campbell are 
confuted, and his conduct examined by Obadiah Jen- 
nings, D.D. to which is prefixed the memoir of the 
author, by Rev. M. Brown, D.D. 

This day will be published Victoria, by Mrs. Sherwood, 
1 vol. 1Smo, 

Constantly on hand a general assortment of school, 
classical, and theolégical books. Also, a large assort- 
ment of Juvenile books suitable for Sunday School Li- 
braries, Families, &c. together with the New Religious 
publications of the day. 


HENGSTENBERG’S CHRISTOLOGY. 


G EORGE, LATIMER & CO. Booksellers and Pub- 

lishers. No. 13 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, has 
in press Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testa- 
meut, translated by Ruel Kieth, D.D. of the Episcopal 
Seminary, Virginia. 

This work is a critical examination of the prophesies 
relating to the Messiah in the Old Testament; epee, 
them from objections, proving their reference to Him, an 
pointing out their fulfilment. It is a work of great and 
acknowledged merit; its author, a professor m one of the 
German Universities, is not only a distinguished scholar, 
but an evangelical and pious man. His work is a mas- 
terly vindication of that interpretation of the prophecies, 
and those views of the Messiah which have so long been 
generally entertained by the Christian Ciurch. 

The great exceilence and value of the work will be 
shown y the highest recommendations from professor 
Stuart, Turner, Chase, and many others of the ablest The- 
ologians and first literary men of our country. The volume 
will comprise about 600 octavo pages, and will be afforded 
to subscribers at §2 50. 

Those who desire to possess this valuable work will be 
pleased to send their names to the publishers. 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
( Recently Imported.) 


Owen’s Works, 21 vols. 8vo.; Lord Bacon’s do.; Seck- 
er’s do.; Barrow’s do.; Simions’ do.; Lightfoot’s do.; Ful- 
ler’s do.; Pool’s Synopses, &c.; Larduer’s Works, 8vo.; 


Tylor’s do.; Beveridges’s do.; Flavel’s do.; Clarke’s Sue- 
cession of Sacred Literature. 
The above, together with a large assortment of stand- 


ard Theological Works, may always be found at the The- 
ological Bookstore. | 


COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. 


- Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, 3 vols. fine sheep, 
ee 8vo.; do. do, 6 vols. 3vo. sheep; do. do. 5 vols. 4to. 
sheep. 

Haery’s do. do. 3 vols. 8vo. various bindings, London 
edition, very low; do. do. American edition, 6 vols. royal 
Svo. in sheets, sheep and calf bindings; do. do. 6 vols. 
4to.; the Rev. George Burder and the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes’ edition. 

Clark’s do. do. 

Burkett’s- Exposition of the New ‘Testament, 1 vol. 4to. 
boards and bound. 

Doddridge’s Expositor, do. royal 8vo. various bindings. 

Baxter’s Comprehensive Bible, 4to. fine English edi- 
tion, very low. 7 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Teacher, by Abbott. The Young Christian, by 

do. Tylor’s Life of Cowper. The Mother at Home, by 

Happiness of the Blessed. Slater’s Original 
Draught. Just received and for sale. 


LOWTH’S ISAIAH. 


PSAtAH, a New Translation with a Preliminary Disser- 

tation and Notes Critical and Philological; by Robert 

Lowth, D.D. Lord Bishop of London. The third London 
Edition corrected and revised. 

Just received and forsale b 

GEORGE, LATIMER & Co, 

13 south Fourth Street, 


NEW BOOKS. 


FLOMER'S ILIAD, from the text of Wolf. With Eng- 
lish Notes and Illustrative Designs, edited by C. g. 
Felton, A.M. Abbott’s Teacher. Emerson’s Biblical Out- 
lines for Sabbath Schools. Lessons on the Old Testament; 
being a part of a Biblical Outline ; containing a General 
iew of Scripture History, Doctrines and Duties, inclu- 
ding also a Sketch of the History that connects the Old 
and New Testament; for the use of Individuals, Families 
and Schools, especially Sabbath Schools By Jose 
Emerson, author of the Evangelical Primer. Price 82a 
dozen. Kemains of Rev. Richard Cecil. With a view 
of his character. By Josiah Prate, B.D.F.S.S. Gentle- 
man and Lady’s Book of Politeness. By Madame Cel- 
nart. ‘he Martyr’s Triumph ; Buried Valley; and other 
Poems. By Grenville Mellen. Alexander’s Transatlan- 
tic Sketches. Mrs. Beecher’s Geography for Children; 
Rush on the Human Voice, new edition. Observations 
onthe Texas. Life of William Roscoe. By his Son, 
Just published, and for sale, by. 
F 


by 
ENCH & PERKINS, 
159 Chesnut street. 


FRESH TEAS. 


Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Old Hyson, 
Powchong, Souchong, Pecco, and Orange Pecco 
Teas of first quality—the best that could be obtained in 
this and the New York Market. For sale at the Tem- 
perance Grocery Store, 2444 Market st. above 7th, also 
at old stand S. W. corner of 2d and Dock sts. 


Batpwin & 


REMOVAL. 


& GIBSON, have removed their Groce 
Store from No. 338 Marketastreet, to No. 1 Sout 
Tenth street, where they have a full assortment of Family 

roceries, some of which are—Teas, Black and Green, 
of —— superior qualities. A few 6lb. Caddy Boxes cu- 
rious Young Hyson, per Ship Globe. Mocha, Java, Rio, 
Laguira, and St. Domingo Coffees. New Orleans Steam 
Sugar, Canby & Levering’s do. Preserved Ginger, Ba- 
ker’s Cocoa and Chocolate. Underwood’s Pickles and 
Sauces. Lemon Syrup. Virginia and New Jersey Hams. 
Dried Beef. Beef’s Tongues. Fine Sallad Oil. Winter, 
Suinmer, and Fall Strained Oil. ‘Together with a full as- 
sortment of all articles usually kept by Grocers, except 


BROWN & GIBSON, 
| No. 1 South Tenth street. 
N.B. Goods purchased, sent to every part of the city, 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


| 4 PPROVED by theGeneral Assembly of the Presby- 
 terian Church, and for sale b 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No 117 Chesnut st. 


strenghten that hope,—or we are greatly | 47™¢et Spirits. 


may 25—iftfw, 


"PE duties of the Misses Donaldson’s School will be 


resumed on Monday the 9th of September, at No. 
216 Walnut Street. 


GOVERNESS WANTED.—A pious female, in all 
respects well qualified for the duties of Governess, is 


wauted tor a small family in a ucighbouring town. Apply 
at the office of the Presbyterian. 


BOARDING. 
A FEW YOUNG MEN of good moral habits can be 


comfortably accommodated with Boarding by ap- 
plying at No. 21 Powel street. 
July 29th, 1833. 


Scripture Princi- - 


Tillotson’s do.; Leighton’s do. ; Sherlock’s do. ; Jeremy 
e’ 
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